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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall never object to the insertion of strictures on the oonduct of 
our work, written in the temper which characterises 1 hose of the author «f 
the “Sketch Book*e” With respect. however, to the asperity of which be 
complains, we must request be will withbold his censure till he has himself 


held the office of an editor for a month or two. Difficile est satyram nox 
scribere may well be his motto, who is doomed to criticise the productions 
of ——- 3 or 


WB. is an invaluable correspondent. His packet from Paris of the 
Qnd, he will perceive has safely reached us ; that of the 18th Sept. and the 
subsequ«-nt one arrived too late for the present number. The errata he 
mentions arose from the illness of our printer ; we will take care to prevent 
a recurrence of them. 

We by no means hold Daggerwood’s letters “ twopence all toodear'” We 
shall be glad of his correspondence. His first next month. 


Tudor is too modest, but he is a correspondent from whom we are «always 
happy to hear in any shape. 


Decens on Mrs. Mirdyn’s dress is too indecent for publication. 
We are firmly persuaded that Neos is no other than Dr. Styles himself, 


His professions of good-will please us not. Timeo, Danaos, &c. He will 
find a further answer at p. 304. 

F.W. D. is thanked for his communication. We trust that upon re- 
consideration he will see the propriety of our having terminated the dis- 
cusssion of a subject by no means interesting to the generality of our 
readers Moreover he was evidently in, the right, and to triumph over a 
vanquished enemy is by no means generous. His letter is left for him as 
desired ; but we must take the opportunity of stating that we never will 
be answerablejfor the return of letters transmitted to us, unless aceompanied 
by a request to that effect. 

A. Z. was unfortunately too late for the present month. We suspect we 
shall seldom have occasion to return his letters. 

The Editur has a fellow-feeling with the gentleman who addressed him on 
the subject of the engravings, and he can assure him that as far as his 
;nfluence extends, nothing has been omitted to effect their improvement. 
The portraits he mentions shall be procured if possible. 

The F.iverpoot Theatre, Poetic Genius, and C.’s** Epitaph” next month. 


ERRATA IN OUR LAST. 


P. 165, line 9, for beast read breast 
168, 21, for this art in bis read his art in this 


ERRATUM IN THE’ PRESENT NUMBER. 


P. 309, line 16, for your read you. 
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MEMOIR of Miss GREVILLE. 


It is at all times a delightful task to maik witb merited praise 
the efforts of genius, but the occupation becomes doubtly useful 
and pleasing, when the encomium is elicited by talent, which 
though eminent, has not been sufficiently known or duly appre- 
ciated. ‘This is a remark which will apply with peculiar force 
to the ladv who is the subject of the present memoir, who 
though possessing powers of the highest order, has never 
attracted that attention to which they undoubtedly entitle her. 

Clara Greville was born at Islington, October, 12th. 1792; 
her parents were of the first respectability, but her bright 
prospects in life were unfortunately clouded by the misfortunes 
of her father, who having by a tov generous confidence in the 
integrity of a faithless friend, materially injured his fortune, the 
eircumstance so preyed upon his mind, and affected his health, 
as shortly to terminate his existence. The consequence of 
these calamitous events was the introduction of Miss Greville 
to the public, at the tender aye of fourteen, as a singer at 
Vauxhall Gardens. Even at this period she was universally 
allowed to possess much taste, and an excellent voice, but an 
excessive and insurmountable timidity pr_vented her from 
doing justice to her powers, and tlus circumstance determined 
‘her friends to withdraw her fora time fronr this line of public 
life, in order to qualify her for the profession of the stage, of 
which she was destined hereafter to become one of the 


brightest ornaments. 
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Miss Greville’s second appearance in public was at the Bir- 
mingham Theatre, in the year 1807, as Variclle in the 
‘* Weathercock,” which she performed with a far greater degree 
of ability than could have been expected from a mere novice, and 
was received with much applause. After having appeared in 
a varicty of characters at this Theatre, and at Newcastle, with 
an equal degree of success, she left the North for Bath, 
where she made her début as Ophelia in September, 1808, 


aud was honoured with as flattering testimonies of appro- 


bation as were ever elicited from that enlightened audience. 


Ilere she remained for some time, till Mr. Hindes, Manager 
of the Norwich Theatre, having made her an offer every 
way advantageous, she was induced to relinquish this situa- 
tion for Norwich, where she continued, a general favourite, 
till the summer of 1812, when she made her first appearance 
at the Haymarket Theatre, as Roxalana in the “Sultan,” aud 
from her very favourable reception on that evening, the man- 
agers were induced to engage her for the following season, but 
the embarrassed state of that house having prevented its opening 
in 1813, she played a few elaracters at the Pantheon in the 
summer of that year under the management of Mr. Cundee. 
She has also performed at the Haymarket during the two last 
summers, and given universal satisfaction to the frequenters of 
that Theatre, yet she does not as yet appear to have attracted 
that notice which has been the lot of more fortunate though less 
meritorious performers, but which her striking talents must 
nevertheless ultimately insure to her. The consideration, how- 
ever of this circumstance, together with a full examination of 
her merits as an actress, belongs rather to the province of the 
gentleman who conducts the critical department of this work, 
and to him it is accordingly resigned. 

Miss Greville is happy in the possession of a fine form, and 
a strongly-marked, handsome countenance. The striking re- 
semblance which the accompanying portrait bears to her, will be 
acknowledged by every one who has ever witnessed her perform; 
ances, or is at all acquainted with her person, 
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HMriseellanies. 
INCONSISTENCIES OF THE ‘ FARCE WRITER.” 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 








Sir, 
Being present at the representation of the “ Farce Writer” last 
evening, I could not avoid noticing two circumstances which ap- 
peared rather ridiculous. A man milliner, who is just arrived 
from France stuffed with a valuable cargo of smuggled articles, 
is siezed by the officers and carrie!) off, but very consistently they 
leave all the contraband goods behind, for other people to walk 
off with; now, sir, I would just hint to the author, through the 
medium of your magazine, that oilicers of the customs, who 
know their duty, when they make a seizure general y look to the 
main point, and are seldom guilty of so great a breach of policy 
as this; were one of them to secure thie articles, it would not 
only save Mrs. Gibbs the trouble of picking them up, but also 
have a much better effect. A young Lady is also sup: osed to 
be overturned in the mire with her papa, and in a state of insen- 
sibility is brought on the stage by a Yorkshireman; on con- 
trasting the travelling dress of the daughter with that of the 
‘father, I should conclude frou the mud boots of the one, and 
the clean white-saltin shoes of the other, that the gentleman had 
emerged from a bog, and the lady from a band-bor: on the 
second evening of the piece, the sa/tins were, | believe, super- 
seded by a pair of black jean, carefully edgrd with dirt, but she 
has since thought better of it, and appears agai determined to 





show off a pretty little foot at the expense of probability and 
propriety. . 

Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Observation Row, Oct. 13, 1815. OUIZ, 


FRENCH ACCOUNT of the OPENING of DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
“* Egtract of a Letter from @ French Gentleman. in London. 

“1 attended, on the 9th. of this month, (September) at the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre, (for all the great theatres are 
shut during part of the hot season,) and 1 was astonishe:! ai the 
vivid beauty of the interior, and the brillicncy of its iilumination. 
The spectators here form an important part of the spectacle, 
and there is a lively flow of light diffused bya number of lustres 
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ranged along every tier of boxes. ‘They presented us with “ John 
Bull,” a comedy ‘rom the pen of a molern author, much celebrated 
here, of the name of Colman. The object of this production, 
which has mach more salt for the English than for strangers, 
is to oppose the peculiarities of the English character to those 
of the Irish. In the two principal parts, Dowton and Johnstone 
were covered with applause. In the after piece of the “ Adopted 
Child,” a Debutant, Bartley, appeared in the place of Bannister, 
who has retired. Between the two pieces they annonnced for 
the next evening, the first representation of ‘* La Pie Voleuse.” 
There are two translations of this Drama which are to be perform- 
ed at the same time at thei. great houses. They imitate our 
pieces, we should do well to imitate the propriety of aspect pre- 
sented by the interior of their Theatres, which obtains renewal 
nearly every year. The efforts they make here to merit the 
favour of the public, are on a much greater scale than those to 
which we are accustomed in France. Tue proprietors of this 
Theatre do not at all depend on themselves for the direction 
which is to secure the attention of ils supporters, by the selection 
of pieces and the nice care of theirexecution. They name a 
commission which is unremittingly occupied with these objects, 
and no pains are spared in taking proper care that this commis- 
sion shou'd be composed of men of the most prominent merit. In 
that of Drury Lane Theatre, we find the names of Lord Bryon, 
confessedly the first poet now in England, and of the Hon. 
Douglas Kinnaird, well known forhis taste and abilities. We 
feel assured that the talents of this committee of direction will 
more largely cortribute to the success of this fine establishment, 
than those of the first actors themselves, who are the objects of 


their choice. 
Journal des Debats, 24th Sept. 


— 


THEATRICAL CRIM. CON. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

Mr. Holland, the tragedian, who flourished about 1760, was a 
great favourite of the ladies, and the distinction with which some 
of them honoured him, has rendered him famous in the annals of 
gallantgy: among the chief of his, amours stands his connection 
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with Mrs. E—le, which occasioned a prosecution against him, 
by her husband, for Crim. Con. Asan account of it may amuse 
your readers, I transmit it with best compliments, &c. &c. 
Yours, 
Tupor. 

Mr. Holland had received many letiers signed Leonora; some 
of them replete with extravagant praises of him as an actor, and 
others declaring ‘‘that the writer should have thought herself 
blest, if he had fallen to her lot as a companion for life, but as 
fortune had cruelly denied her that extreme gratification, she 
should enjoy no rest, tiilhe had assured her inthe most soleran 
manner that he would attempt nothing against her virtue if he 
was indulged with an interview :” the letter which contained this 
declaration, inclosed a present of four lottery tickets, and men- 
tioned that a servant would call for an answer in a few days. 

Our hero's curiosity was hereby worked up to the highest 
pitch, he sent a most loving answer. Near a month elasped 
before the impatient Mr. H. received a reply, which, however, 
when it came set his heart at rest; the fair one breathed the 
most tender sentiments, and assured him that they remained 
unchanged, she had been ill, and was ordered to the country, 
for the recovery of her health, she de-ired him to accept a dia- 
mond ring, and wear it constantly for her sake. | 

In about six weeks from this period, our heroine returned from 
the country, and in a letter, penned in the usual strain, assured 
him that she had now determined to venture on an interview, 
and that she would call on him’ at his lodgings ou the Sunday 
morning following. . 

In this irksome interval our tragedian’s soul was continually 
up in arms, and formed ten thousand plans of the manner in 
which he should receive her Ladyship or her Grace. 

The happy moment at length arrived, and a plump, well- 
dressed female entered Mr. H—’s dining room, when he exerted 
the utmost powers of his elocution in thanking her for the un- 
merited favorfthe conferred upon him, calling up all the assistance 
of stage trick, by counterfeiting confusion, terror, &c. &c. On 
which the lady accosted him in this manner ‘Sir, you may spare 

yourself your declarations and transports for ancther person, 
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Fam not the lady who has been your correspondint, but an inti 
mate friend, who can refuse her nothing !! And as she found 
herself incapable of meeting you alone, I undertook the task 
from motives of pure friendship and compassion, her coach is 
now att e dcor, she bas a villa near town, and if you please, | 
will accompany you thither to dinner.” Exeunt omnes. 

They oon arrived at the villa, Mr. H. was ushered into an 
elegant apartment, and regaled with chocolate, while his fair 
inamorata was mustering up courage tomeet him. Every decent 
preparatory step being taken, he was suffered to approach his 
princess, when (as Hume said of himself and Rousseau) a very 
tender scene ensucd! we will pass over the under-plots, &c. &c. 
and proceed to say that lodgings were taken in town, where the 
happy coupfe met, as they thought, in the most secret manner, 
but what was their surprise when they found that an action was 
brought against Mr. Hoiland by the enraged Mr. E—le for Crim. 
Con. and above all that the complaisant, friendly go-between 
was to be produced by him as the sole witness to prove the 
deed. ‘This stroke operated like a thunder-storm, and dispersed 
at once all the loves and graces ; the lady retreating to obscurit;, 
and the gentleman preparing for his defence, as he had no doubt 
of the fact being fully ascertained, his only resource was to 
prove, from his salary aud other circumstances, that le 
was incapable of paying large demages ; this precaution war, 
however, soon rendered unnecessary by a message from Mr. ©. 
who convinced Mr. HI. that it was his interest to make no defence, 
as inthat case no more than 50/ damages would be claimed, and 
even that sum not received. 

What could poor Holland do? In this exigence blank vers 
‘could be but of litle use to him, he therefore submitted quietly 
to his fate, which turned out exactly as he had been promised : 
it plainly appearing that the husband’s sole view was to get rid 
of a wife, for whom he had no regard, withaut refunding-a 
shilling of her fortune which was very considerable, and in this 


honourable piirsuit he effected his purpose by means of the virtu- 
ous lady who had insinuated herself into the confidence of the 
credulous Mrs. E. 

Mr. H. made his final exit from the stage of life on the 7th of 
December 1769, in the 36th year of his age. 
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THE COLLECTOR.—No. XXII. 





** See, content, the humble Gleaner, 
“© Takes the scatter’d ears that fall.:” 


ROSINA, 
—=———_ 


1-—ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Nothing (says De Grimm ) appears to me more amusing than 
the interchange of follies and absurdities established for some time 
between England and France. It began at the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, but it was never more flourishing than at the 
present moment. It must certainly have begun at that time, 
since in a piece of some antiquity upon the English stage, a fine 
lady, who is dissatisfied with her waiting woman, says: ‘It is 
really horrible that persecution has ceased in France, one can 
no longer get any French waiting-women, so as to be tolerably 
served.” We, in France, now set as high a value upon English 
postillions, as the English ever placed upon our poor Huguenot 
waiting-maids ; we have the same taste for their horses, their 
punch, and their philosophers, as they have for our wines, our 
liqueurs, and our Opera Dancers. We are not less eager to 

learn their language, than they are to learn ours; we translate 
all their novels, they return us the compliment with most une- 
qualled complaisance; we are mad for their steel, they are eager 
for our silver ; we cau no longer support any thing but English 
carriages, gardens, aud swords; they cannot admire any thing 
but our workmen, particularly our cabinet-makers and ous 
cooks. We send them our fashions, and in return bring back 
theirs ; our philosophers extol nothing but a republican govern- 
ment, while theirs assert, with a sort of half-raised, half-suppressed 
toue, the rights of monarchy ; our sentimental comedies are more 
followed in London than at Paris, while Romeo and Beverley 
draw more company than the finest tragedies of Corneille and 
Racine. In short, we seem reciprocally to have imposed upon 
ourselves the task of copying each other, so as to efface entirely 
all vestiges of our aneient hatred. If it was at the expense 
even of a little nore absurdity in both kingdoms, we should be 
too happy in being able, at such a price, to purchase an eternal 


peace. 


De Grimm. 
VOL. VII. kk : 
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2.—THE MORNING POST, 

The following lines were written many years since by the 
Author of the ‘Bath Guide”. The satire they convey was at 
that time considered to be extremely just,and I suspect that 
little difference of opinion can exist upon tlie subject at. present. 
The various editors of that fashionable journal appear determined 
to render strictly applicable to their paper the response of the 


Liturgy,—<< As it was in the beginning,” &c. 


You say, my friend, that ev’ry day, 
Your company forsaking, 

In quest of news I haste away, 
The Morning Post to take in. 
But if nor news nor sense it boast, 
Which all the world agree in, 

I don’t take in the Morning Post 
Tne Morning Post takes me in. 


3.—ADAM SMITH AND DR. JOHNSON. 

Of Johnson, Adam Smith had a very contemptuous opinion, 
—‘ J have seen that creature,” said he, ‘‘bolt up in the midst 
of a mixed company, and, without anv previous notice, fall 
upon his knees behind a chair, repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
then resume his seat at table. He has played this freak over 
and over, perhaps for five or six times, in the course of an 
evening. Itis not hypocrisy, but madness. Though an honest 
man himself, he is always patronising scoundrels. Savage, for 
instance, whom he so loudly praises, was but a worthless fellow ; 
his pension of £50 a year never lasted him longer than a few 
days. Asasample of his economy, you may take a circum- 
stance which Johnson himself once told me. It was at that 
peried fashionable to wear scarlet cloaks, trimmed with gold 
Jace; and the Doctor met him one day, just after he had get 
his ‘pension, with one of these cloaks upon his back, while, at 


the same time, his naked toes were sticking through his shoes.” 
Masere’s Occasional Essays. 


4.—NUPTIAL REPARTEE. 
Charles to the altar Jed the lovely Jane, 
Then toher father’s house return’d again, 
Where, te convey them on their wedding tour, 
Already stood a neat barouche and four. 
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When, lo! tle gathering clouds at once descend, 

Clouds rvil on clouds, and warring winds contend ! 

This moves him not, but in he hands his bride, 

Then seats himself, enraptur’d, by her side, 

And now, to cheer the fair, he thus begun, 

“ T hope we soon shall have a Little sun /” 

But she, to whom the weather gave no pain, 

Who heeded not the wind, and beating rain, 

But more about her future hopes bethought her, 

Replied, ** My dear, I'd rather have a daughter.” 
5.—COCi. 

The following definition of this word, which occurs in most 
abridgments of Johnson's Dictionary, must be extremely satis- 
factory and instructive to a foreigner who is studying our lan- 
guage:— 


“ COCK.—Male Bird; Form of a hat; Part of a gun; Notch of an 
arrow ; Spout to draw beer ; Small heap of hay.” 


6.—DR. STONEUOUSE, 

When he entered into holy orders, took occasion to profit by 
his acquaintance with Garrick, to procure from him some 
valuable instructions in elocution. Being once engaged to read 
prayers in the city, he prevailed upon Garrick to go with him. 
After the service, Garrick asked the doctor what particular 
business he had to do when the duty was over? ‘‘ None,” said 
the other. ‘‘I thought you had,” replied Garrick, ‘' on see- 
ing you enter the reading-desk in such a hurry, Nothing can 
be more indecent than to see a clergyman set about sacred 
business, as if he were a tradesman, and go into the church 
as if he wanted to get out of it as soon as possible.” 

He next asked the Docter what books he had in the desk 
before him 2 ‘Only the bible and prayer-book.”’ ‘‘ Only the bible 
and prayer-book,” replied the player, “ why, you tossed them 
backwards and forwards, and turned the leaves as carelessly as 
if they were those of a day-book and ledger.” 


7.—FLETCHER’S ‘* FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS.” 
It is well known that this exquisite pastoral on its first appear- 
ance was hissed from the stage by the ignorant or prejudiced 
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auditory. The indignation of the author's friends was aroused 
by this act of injustice, and many of them addressed copies of 
verses to him on the occasion, which are prefixed to the piece ; 
among these, the lines of his colleague, Beaumecnt, are the most 
conspicuous ; “he exposes,” says Mr. Weber, “ the chicanery 
which influenced the judges of the pit ; the insolent arrogance and 
pedantic usurpation of some individuals who pronounced the 
decision, and the contemptible and abject submission of the 
rest, who looked up to these pedants as infallible oracles : in short 
the lively picture which he exhibits of the rules and manner 
of damning an excellent production which happened to be 
unsavoury to the vulgar palate is, it is to be feared, not only a 
true portrait of the audicnces of those times, but may be applied 
to those of our own day, making allowance not only for the 
change of manners but for the still more general corruption of 
taste for the drama, which is an indelible stigma on our con- 
temporaries.” The following is an extract from the verses of 
Beaumont, above alluded to :— 


*¢ Why should the man whose wit ne’er had a stain, 
** Upon the public stage present his vein, 
“And make a thousand men in judgment sit, 
*€ To call in question his undoubted wit, 

“© Scarce two of which can understand the laws 
** Which they should judge by, nor the party’s cause, 
** Among the rout there is not one that hath 

*¢ In his own censure an explicit faith ; 

** One company, knowing they judgment lack, 
*¢Ground their belief on the next man in black ; 

*¢ Others on him that makes signs, and is mute; 
**Some like, as he does in the fairest suit , 

© He as his mistress doth, and she by chance ; 

*¢ Nor want there those, who, as the boy will dance, 
“‘ Between the acts, * will censure the whole play ; 

** Some like if the wax-lights be new that day, 

“‘ And multitudes there are, whose judgment goes, 


*¢ Headlong, according to the actors cluthes !! 


*This was formerly a customary entertainment between the acts, It 
occurs several times in “* The Knight of the Burning Pestle,” 
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8.—LEWIS, KOTZEBUE, INCHBALD, AND POCOCK. 

The author of the strictures on “ the Magpie or the Maid ?” in 
the last number of the Inquisitor, accuses the writer of that piece 
of having stolen the following idea from Mrs. Inchbald, the 
translator of ‘“‘ Lover’s Vows :—“ Vice is never half so dangerous 
aswhen it assumes the garb of virtue.” It appears probable 
that Mr. Pocock may be indebted to the author of the “Monk” 
for this sentiment, rather than to Mrs. Inchbald, ecce signum: 
«‘ Ambrosio was yet to learn that to an heart unacquainted with 
her, vice is ever most dangerous when lurking behind the mask 
of virtue.” 

Whether the above idea is to be found in the original of 
** Lovers’ Vows ;” or whether Mrs. Inchbald adopted it from Mr. 
Lewis's inimitable work, which, I believe made its appearance 
just before the production of her drama; or whether Mr. Lewis 
himself, might not have borrowed it from the German, are points 
which I am unable to determine. Let those who are better 
qualified than myself, decide the weighty matter, 






























9.—OLD-FASHIONED COURTSHIP. 

Time, which changes every thing, has rendered obsolete 
the conceits and quibbles which lovers were formerly accus- 
tomed to address to their mistresses. What would be the asto- 
nishment of a young lady ofthe year 1815, if her swain were 
to present her with a poetical epistle similar to the following, 
which occurs in the ‘‘ Poems of Thomas Randolph, author of 
the Muses’ Looking-Glass. &c.— Oxford 1668.” 


‘€ TO HIS WELL-TIMBERED MISTRESS. 


*¢ Sweet, heard you not fame’s latest breath rehearse 
“¢ How I left hewing blocks to hack a verse, 7 
*«‘ Now grown the master log, while others be 

«< But shavings, and the chips of poetry. 

‘* And thus I saw deal-boards of beauty forth, 

‘“‘ To make my love a warehouse of her worth. 

** Her legs are heart of oak, and columns stand 

‘¢ To bear the amorous bulk ; then Muse command 

“‘ That beech be work’d for thighs unto those legs, 

** Turn’d round and carv'd, and joined fast with pegs. 
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“ Contrive her belly round, a dining-room, 
«* Where love and beauty will a feasting come. 
‘* Another story make from waste to chin, 
** With breasts like pots to nest young sparrows in, 
‘‘ Then place the garret of her head above, 
‘¢ Thatch’d with a yellow hair to keep in love. 
** Thus have I finished beauty’s master prize, 
“© Were but the glazier here to make her eyes, 
“ Then, Muse; her outworks henceforth cease to raise, 


* To work within, and wainscot ber with praise. 


10,—BUCHANAN, 

The famous poet, when onshis travels, was seized by some of 
the Pope’s agents, who, from his free writing, suspected his reli- 
gion; he, to acquit himself, sent to his holiness the following 
distich :— 


Laus tua, non tua fraus, virtus nen copia rerum, 
Scandere te fecit hoc decus eximium, 


For this encomium he was set at liberty, but having got out 
of the Pope’s dominions, he sent to his holiness, and desired . 
him to read the self-same verses backwards :— 


Eximium decus hoc fecit te scandere rerum 


Copia, non virtus, fraus tua, non tua laus. 


Buchanan, it is said, once presented to the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scots, the following singular kind of new-year's 
gift. History is silent concerning the manner in which her 
Majesty received it. 

AD MARIAN SCOTLE REGINAM. 
*< Do quod adest; opto quod abest tibi, dona darentur 
** Aurea, sors animo si foret equa meo. 
“* Hoc leve si credis, paribus me ulciscere donis ; 
** Et quod abest opta tu mihi; da quod adest. 


1} ,—-LE KAINe 
This celebrated French actor used to tell his friends, that 
one of the most disagreeable and troublesome things in his pro- 
fession, was that of being at the pains occasionally to get by 
heart a great number of lines froma play which perhaps did not 
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run three nights. A remedy for this inconvenience is proposed 
in a French brochure called, “‘ Lettres sur l’Etat présent de nos 
Spectacles.” @ Paris, 1765.12mo. The author says, ‘* A‘ thou- 
sand instances prove, that ‘a dramatic piece is never properly 
judged of unless upon the stage. Many a tragedy has appeared | 
extremely good on the rea‘ling, that has proved very defective in 
the representation. The best method in this case would be, to 
act the piece upon the stage, the actors reading their parts from 
the book of the piece; for to require that the actors should get 
any new piece by heart, unless there is some chance of its suc- 
cess upon the stage, is surely to impose upon them a very cruel, 
and, very often, a superfluous and unnecessary task.” 
an | 


: {2—WALLER. 


A motion was made in the House of Commons, during the 
grand rebellion. that such persons as were chosen to serve in 
the parliamentary army should be faithful and skilful .riders. 
Waller said he snuch approved the motion, for it was necessary 
that the riders should be faithful, lest they should run away 
with their horses, and skilful, lest their horses run away with them. . 


To a lady singing one of his own songs, he addressed the 


following lines: 


“ That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

* Who on the shaft which made him die, 
“‘ Espied a feather of his own, 

“ Wherewith he us’d to soar so high. 


19.—-FOOTE AND SHERIDAN. 


In the spring of 1758, when Foote visited Ireland, the Dub- 
lin Stage was by mo means in the refined state of the London 
theatres, for though Sheridan was in general a good manager, 
and had reformed many irregularities both before and behind 
the curtain, others insensibly grew up, arising, partly from the 
natural disposition of the people, and partly from the vanity of 
themanager. One, in particular, was, that when the audience 
were remarkably pleased with any individual passage, they 
continued applauding, no matter at what "period of the play, 
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till the cnrtain fell, without suffering the whole to be regularly 
finished. The absurdity of this custom Foote saw, and he a is 
saw that it was a compliment paid almost exelusively to the 
manager, who accordingly winked at it, through vanity; he 
therefore, one morning at rehearsal, attempted to cure him of it 
by the following proposal :—“ My dear Sheridan,” said he, 
a thought has just struck me, which 1 imagine would relieve 
you from a great deal of labour and trouble.”—* In what man- 
ner?” cried Sheriden eagearly.—** Why, instead of Richard 
the Third, can’t you play King Henry in the same tragedy?” 
—‘* Heavens! Foote, why should 1 relinquish Richard, when 
you have ofteri been a witness of my receiving such universal 
applause in the part ?—“ For that very reason, my dear friend,” 
replied Foote, ‘for if you'll but perform Henry instead of 
Richard, the play you know, from the appiause you'll get in 
dying will finish in the first act, and then we canall go 
home in good time fo supper.” Sheridan affected to laugh at 
this, but the nuisance was too flattering to his vanity to be sup- 


pressed, and it therefore continued to the close of his manage- 


ment. — 


14.—-NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS. 


An amusing article, signed Sarcinator, appeared in a late 
number of the Inquisitor, which placed in a truly ludicrous 
light the discordant opinions of the newspapers upon the sub- 
ject of a new comedy. The Covent-Garden Managers seem to 
have perused the letter in question, and to have profited by it, 
for, on the production of the ‘‘Farce Writer,” they most 
assuredly must have transmitted a circular to divers of our 
intelligent and independent morning prints, accompanied with 
the usual fee—* Look here upon this picture, and on this,” 
and then confess that “an apple cleft in twain is not more like 
than these two critigues :”— 

THE MORNING POST. THE DAY. 


_Oetober 6. _ October §. 
** After the Opera of “ Artax- “ After the Opera Of “ Artax- 
erxes,” in which Miss H ughes again erxes,” in which Miss Hughes again 
 éxerted her brilliant talents with exerted’ hér brillian€ talents with 
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the most happy effect, a new farce the most happy effect, a new farce 
was last night produced, entitled was last night produced, entitled 
“The Farce Writer.” It has some ‘ The Farce Writer.’ It has some 
humour and much bustle, and pos-. humour and much bustle, and pos- 
sessing these great farcical reyui- sessing these great farcical requi- 
sites, the absence of probability and sites, the absence of probability and 
common sense cannot be urged as a common sense cannot be urged asa 
serious objection.” serious objection,” 

The parallel need not be continued ; it is sufficient to state 
that the two editors, if two they be, jog on, throughout, ina 
like happy similarity of opinion.. Perchance the other news-pa- 
pers may be equally agreed upon the subject, but not being so 
deeply read in those publications as Mr. Sarcinator, I cannot 
with confidence assert that such is the case. [lis complaints 
however, upon the subject of their disagreements, must now be 
silenced, for the managers have assuredly discovered the means 
of preventing any differences and disputes of the kind in future. 
Auri sacra fames ! quid non mortalia pectora cogis? 





15.—IMAGINATION, 

“Take away the pleasures of imagination, and there.will be 
very few husbands.”—I forget what writer it is who makes this 
assertion, but it proves him to have been accurately acquainted 
with human nature. Under how lamentable a mistake does the 
woman labour, who hopes to captivate by a profuse display of 
those ch@tms which are always most captivating when most con- 
cealed. ‘This may appear rather paradoxical, but it is, never- 
‘theless, strictly true. ‘The newspaper critics appear to be fully 
sensible of it, for they certainly handled the subject rather freely 
in their remarks on a late exposure at Drury Lane. It may be 
doubted, however, whether their well-meant strictures merited the 
sneer aimed at them by the Editor of the Inquisitor last month. 

Let the woman who is desirous of conquest, studiously refrain 


_ from exposing too‘much of her person, however beautiful that 


person may be. She will, undoubtedly, attain ‘her object with 
more certainty, by pursuing a directly opposite line of conduct. 
This is net the language of a sour, captious old cynic, declaiming 
against those pleasures which he is no longer capable of enjoying; 
but of one who is far, very far from that period of life when the 
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hey-day in the blood becomes tame apd waits upon the judg. 
ment, and who may therefore offer this advice with less liability 
of being suspected of hyprocrisy. One thing is certain—the most 
beautifully moulded bosom which nattre ever formed, must tall 
infinitely short of the enchanting mode! created by the busy 


power of 


imagination. Take the following passage upon this 
subject, extracted from one of the letters addressed to Eloise by 
‘the enamoured St. Preux, during his sojourn among the Va- 
laisians. 

“The Valaisian women are remarkably beautiful. You may 


certainly credit, this, since they appeared so to me, who have 


been accustomed to see Eloisa, and am therefore very difficult 


to please. I cannot, however, admire their expansive necks, 
which resemble in their extreme whiteness only, that inimitable 
model, which alwavs appeared to my imagination (for though 
veiled, I have sometimes stolen a glance) to resemble that cele- 
brated statue, which is said to excel the most perfect work of 
nature. | 

**Po not be surprised at fiiiJing me so knowing in those myste- 
ries which vou have always so carefully concealed ; all your 
cantion could not prevent this, for one sense imstructs another, 
and spite of the strictest vigilance, there will always be found 
some friendly interstice or other, through which the sight per- 
forms the office of the touch. The curious eye busily insinuates 
itself with impunity under the flowers of a nesegay, wanders 
beneath the spreading gauze, and conveys, in imagination, thet 
elastic resistance to the hand, which it dares not experience int 
reality, 


In vain lies half conceal'’d the swelling breast, 
Or gently heaves beneath th’ invidious vest ; 
Through the slight covering darts the lover's sight, 
And riots in the scene of soft delight. 

19,—VENICE PRESERVED. 

The effect of that fine scene in the 3rd. act, where Pierre 
uarrels with the conspirators, was formerly marred by a singular 
bsurdity. Pierre addresses one of the conspirators in the fol- 

wing words. 


Or thou, with that lean, wither'd face. 
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On this challenge, an actor, selected for the purpose, ofa 
most unfortunate figure and countenance, stood forth with a half 
drawn sword, and presenting himself to the audience, turned the 
whole scene into ridicule. Touoy Aston, the well known itinerant 


comedian, was the last performer of this absurd part. 


Clement’s Inu, 6th. October, 1815. DANGLE, Junr. 





* Danele, Junr. presents his Compliments to Tudor, (vide 
* * 2 , : 


pp. 90 and 194)and thanks him for his attention; at the same 


time he must observe that his opinion as to the folly of the letter 


inquestion remains unaltered. Had the Constant Icader ‘been 
writing in the Welch language, the case would have been different, 
but as the matter stands, he cannot but consider his communi- 
cation as one of the most laughable specimens of absurdity 
which, ever came within the notice even of a Dangle. 


i , 
-- —- 


ON THE ANACHRONISMS, AND SOME OTHER INCONGRUITIES 
OF SHAKSPEARE. 


(Continued from page 181.) 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 

The incidents in this play are supposed to belong to the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, and cousequently the introduction 
of the Shillings of Edward the Sixth, and the mention of 
Machiavel are improper; as well as the then newly introduced 
terms of the fencing-schocl ridiculed by Shallow. Perhaps 
Ancient Pistol and Corporal Nym are objectionable titles. 

TWELLETH-NIGHT. 

The introduction of the Bed of Ware may be justified, 
because it is referred to as in England; but the same defence 
cannot be made for the Bells of St- Bennett; as they are 
specifically ailuded to. 

" MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


We have here an English Jury in a German Court of Justice. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
The scene of this play lies at Athens, in the time of Theseus, 


but we find the mentiun of Guns; of French crowns and 
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es 
French crown-coloured beards ; of Church yards, and Coats iy 
Heraldry ; of clean linen, new ribbons to pumps, and masks. 
of Jack and Gill, the nine mens’ morris, aud blessing the bri. 
dal bed, carols, inasmuch as they are applicable to songs in 
general, and, in an antiquated sense, to dances, may be doubt. 
ful, though the allusion was in all probability to christmas 
carols. Hermia is made to speak of the fire which burned the 
Carthage Queen. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
English Juries are introduced into the Venetian republic. 
WINTER’S TALE. 

The transactions of this play arise in Sicily and Bohemia, 
and though the characters are imaginary, they are supposed to 
exist in pagan times. Notwithstanding this we have Whitsux, 
pastorals, christian burial, a hobby horse. an Emperor of Russia, 
and an Italian painter of the fifteenth century. 


COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

Inthe ancient city of Ephesus we have ducats, marks and 
guilders, and the abbess of a nunnery; mention is also made 
of several modern European kingdoms, and of America; of 
Henry the Fourth of France; of Turkish tapestry, a rapicr 
and a striking clock; of Lapland sorcerers, Satan, and even 
of Adamand Noah. In one place Antipholis calls himself a 
christian. As we are not acquainted with the immediate source 
whence this play was derived, it is impossible to ascertain 
whether Shakspeare is answerable for these anachronisms. 

MACBETH. 

The errors here are confined to the introduction of cannon 

and of dollars. 


KING JOHN. 


In this play we also find cannon, with angles, half-faced 
groals, and three farthing pieces; cards, too, are introduced, 


and Basilisco, a character of the time of Shakspeare. 
KING HENRY THE FOURTH. 
The anachronisms are very numerous in the plays in this 
reign. We have pistols and silk stockings ; gilt two-pences 
and ten-shilling pieces; a ballad with a picture on it, evidently 
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alluding to the wood cuts on those compositions ; the game of 


shove-groat or slide-shrift, which was not invented before the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. Mention is also made of John Cho- 
gan jester to Edward the Fourth, and of Arthur's show though 
not introduced till a long time afterwards. 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
The Turks are put into possession of Constantinople, which 
did not fall into their hands till upwards of thirty years after 


Henrys death. 
KING HENRY THE SIXTH. 


Machiavel, who was not born till 1469, is twice introduced 
inthese plays. Printing is also prematurely mentioned. 
‘KING HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
An old woman is made to talk of carved three-pences; but 
these pieces were not known in Eugland till the reign of i: dward 
the Sixth, though some are said to. have been coined in Ireland 


during the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


—<»>——. 
LE BOUQUET PARISIEN. 


[Under this head it is our intention to present our readers with a series 
of anecdotes and remarks relative to the manners and customs of the inha- 
bitants of the French Metropolis, including strictures on theirarts, literature, 
and amusements, with which we have been favoured from various sources, 
aswell from our personal friends, as from our kind correspondents. We 
commence with the communication of an intelligent young writer, who 
appears to have visited Paris, not to waste his time and money in frivolity 
and dissipation, but, urged by a laudable spirit of enquiry, to observe and 


. comment upon every thing worthy of notice ; he will be found to have drawn 


amost animated and amusing picture of the various objects which have fallen 
under his observation. -It may, perhaps, be necessary to assure our readers, 
that his letters are really and truly what they pretend to be—frem Paris— 
differing most materially in this respect from the “ Private Correspondence” 
and Original Communications” of the newspapers.—We hope to receive a 
continuation of his remarks in time to be inserted in our next number.) 





Spectacle Pittoresque et Mécanique. De Pierre Rue de Port 
Mahon. 


Paris, September 24th. 1815. 
The “ Spectacle Pittoresque et Mécanique de Pierre”, though 


possessing a Theatre of its own, is not new, nor is it on a very 
large scale, It seems to have long established itself in sufficient 
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estimation for every adequate success, and nothing can be more 
evident than its title to all it may enjoy. 

The display, like that of Walker’s Orrery, required the ey. 
tinction of light in the audience part of the House. The con. 
pany was numerous but not crowded, and of a mixed descrip- 
tion, as usual; English and foreign officers of course included, 
as they are to be seen every where. 

An orchestra of about half a dozen musicians favoured us 
with all sorts of tunes. Rule Britannia succeeded to Vir 
Henri Quatre, and Ich bien Liederlich came tripping after 
the Tyrolese Waltz with equal ease and readiness. About half 
past seven the exhibitor appeared upon the stage—(about 
the size, perhaps, of a good stage-box at one of our large 
Theatres,) and addressed his audience for about five minutes, 
when he retired to the side and the curtain rose: The scene 
was Cronenburgh Castle and the Straits of the Sound. Certainly 
it was extremely pretty, and one of the best of the series,— 
vessels of various kinds saiked to and fro, and on the appearance 
of a ship of war, salutes were exchanged with the fortress, the 
distance being not only admirably preserved in the sound of the 
guns, but the reverberations from the shores being also render- 
ed with the greatest nicely: the man at the wing, mean while, 
occasionally describing to us the particulars of the scene. Tlie 
curtain fell,—~—a tune was played by the band—and the next 
picture was the Place of St. Mark at Venice, viewed from the 
water,—with boats and gondolas of every busy and varied cha- 
racter. The third was a representation of Windsor Castle from 
the park, including an English road and the, Thames, in which the 
vast number of passing objects and the marvellous neatness of the 
mechanism did the greatest credit to the artist’s invention and 
ingenuity. ‘This was followed by a view of St. Helena, with the 
arrival of the Northumberland, and the putting off of the boats 
with Bonaparte, who was received with salutes and echoes as 
before. The next was ]7’¢stminster Bridge with the Abbey,— 

perhaps the least faithful of the whole, and the sixth, a Winter 
Piece, in the neighbourhood of Dresden, the beauty, and pecull- 
arities of which are really too much to describe. I shall only 
notice that it included a cavalcade en suite from the court, with 
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Jedges and rein-deer, after the passing of which, the night gradually 
fell, the lansecape assumed an aspect of the most magical soft- 

ness, all was hushed in stillness and silence, the hares pranked 

about among the snow, the marksman fired his gun, the dogs 

brought him the game, and finally, the fairy-like procession 

retraced its route by torch-light. This was one of the most 
elegant things lever saw. The rising of the sun, over a pretty 

landscape, followed, in which the changes of the horizon, and 

their effects upon the prospect were given with the greatest 

fidelity, while the brilliant Jittle ball of light seemed to have 

been borrowed from the sun itse!f. The last scene was the chef 
d'eucre. It represented, with a'l their frightful adjuncts, a 

storm at sea, with shipwreck on a reef of rocks. Here every 
thing was nearly perfect. The thickening gloom of the atmos- 
phere, the rolling of the waves, the foam, the gushing noise, the 
fickering light, the toils ef the vessel, and her final loss ainong 

the gulphs, took an hold upon the attention, and excited an in- 
terest, which, when only remembered, seems quite incredible. 
Some of her men, with infinite labour, attain the rocks, boats 

appear, but they can scarcely live in such a sea, they are how- 
eversaved, amid the applausesof the eager and agitated spec- 
tators, but a solitary wretch is seen yet struggling between life and 
death; he also gains the rock, but no boat will venture out for him 
alone. A man appears on acliff and casts out ropes, alas ! he can- 
not reach them, without again committing himself exhausted as 
heis, to the furious element, and reaching the foot of the preci- 
pice. At last, in despair, he plunges into the sea, and the greedy 
waves appear to have swallowed him up for ever. But you see 
him yet again, spending his last effert in the most courageous 
perseverance. He catches the rope, he drags himself from the 
sweeping surge, he climbs, his preserver pulls, but the sufferer 
is weak, and he falls again upon the beach. Again he essays to 
save his alumast-exhausted life—again he drags himself midway 
up the cliff—he totter. he falls, but yet, like BRUCE’s spider, he 
returns anew to the laborious «.<k. He rises—he mounts—he 
issafe! They clasp each other in their aems— they retire from 
the wild tumults of the scene, and the rage of the tempest is left 
to revel over the desolation it has caused, | 
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This masterly effort of mechanical skill and fancy, of which 


the figures that excite so much of your admiration, are little lone: 


} 


than your finger, confuses your comprehension extremely as 
you attempt to measure in your mind the labour and ingenuity, 
the means and the patience, necessary to its production, It, 
however, is not so perfect as I think it yet admits of being made, 
The lightning, for instance, might be improved, and the rattle 
of the thunder modified, without much trouble, to far better 
effect. In some of the pictures the colouring is extremely 
faulty, and reminds one of Dutch toys. In the scene of 
Windsor, the water, as well as that at Westminster Bridge, 
is so green it may be mistaken fora field; the Bridge itself 
is brown instead of white, and is full of disproportion in the 
machinery of vehicles and passengers. I notice these faults, 
in the first place, because they might be done away with so 
little pains, and in the second, because it is so exactly in charac- 
ter with the French that these little pains, if necessary to com 
pieteness, should never be bestowed. 

The seats contained in the body of the house or exhibilion- 
room, are only disposed in one straight and single form, ona 
gradual ascent towards the back. The pedit orchestra is on the 
side. The price of admission to the first rows, partitioned off 
from the others, is thrce francs (about 2s. 6d.) that of the second 
set, containing cight or ten rows, two francs—and that of the 
farthest division one. 


The performance lasts about an hour and half. 


Théatre Francais: Rue de Richelieu. 
, Paris, 28th Sept. 1215. 

On the evening of the 16th. we went tothe Théatre Francais 
to see * Manlius” the production of La Fosse, who gave four 
tragedies to the stage, and who stands foremost on the list of 
those writers whe rank in the “Second Ord-~~ of the French 
Theatre. The exterior of the house # !ofty and ample, its front 
perfectly unincumbered. 2« its colour white. As the Parisians 
are rather au earlier set of people than the Loudoners, we were 
unfortunate ‘enough to find, on arriving thither about six o’clock 
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thatthe Theatre was quite full, and it was therefore with the 
utmost difficulty we met with a box to afford us any accommoda- 
tion. The first impression I received on a view of the interior, 
was materially in its favour on one account, and that was its ad- 
nirable size; but though'there was an evident air of simple taste 


‘ thrown over its plan and embellishments, its general aspect was 
tle old, faded and discoloured. Six-and-twenty large and handsome 
— columns, in imitation of Sienna marble, describe the circle of 
ly the house from the stage, and between those, three rows of boxes 
of appear inserted, the green fronts of which resemble suspended 
. drapery; at the top of this circle, a tier of awkward-lookiag spaces 
? appear cut in the carved ceiling, which I suppose belong to the 


gallery. At the feet of the columns, a plain sweep of boxes 
projects beyond the rest, and behind, there is a row of others, 
vhich has the appearance of spectators sitting in the lobby, with 
the back pannels of the front boxes taken out all. round the 
house. ‘There are no stage doors the Proscenium presents 
litle more than festoons and falls of dull red curtains ; the promp- 
ter (as at our Opera House) has a place opened for him in the 
front, and there are no lights but stage lamps, and a large chan- \ 


ce 


delier which hangs fiom the roof in the centre of the honse. 
The absence of full dress among the ladies, and the pit (the 
first half-dozen rows of which are backed’). being filled only 


— ke oO 


with men, the lack of light and prominent display among the 
dudience generally, and the want of music—{the musicians 
having been dismissed to make room in the orchestra for the 
public) united to produce, on the whole, a feeling rather of dis- 
appointment in the idea I had formed of a popular Parisian The- 
atte; I became, however, better reconciled to a great deal of this, nid 
when I considered the combined effect upon the representation 
itself, to which, whatever may be the counterpoise of attractions 
amoug the audience, every reference should undoubtedly return » 


of as the primary object of the assemblage. 

h = 

. ‘ Le! 
* In these rows are found the Critics. Women are also accommodated anh 

: there, but on the night of ‘* Manlius” there were so few, I overlooked 44, 

e them entirely, 
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In the course of any performance you may happen to attend 
in a French Theatre, you feel soon instructed to observe, that 
the moderate quantity of light bestowed upon the body of the 
house, compared with that which is properly thrown upon the 
performers, leaves very little of that eternal incitement to rest. 
lessness, the frequent produce of personal aflectation, the love of 
personal shew, and fifty other nameless vanities—which arises 
amid the many-coloured glare and lustre of Covent Garden or 


Drury Lane. The attention of the spectator, in those gorge. 


ous structures, is perpetually wandering between the stage and 
the auditory,—it is incessantly called from the business and 
interest of the scene,to be scattered and destroyed among a 
various multitude, unfortunately including hundreds of the vain, 
the regardless, and the turbulent, who, basking in all the radi- 
ance of display, are found trifling, with every opportunity to 
which it happens to assist them, for the exhibition of themselves 
and the disturbance of those around them; not only to the utter 
destruction of the object which has drawn the better portion of 
supporters of the Theatre, but to the continued, accumulating, 
and irremediable injury of the thousand interests it embraces ; to 
enhance the value and dignity of which, genius and telent lave 
devoted such incalculable efforts, and for whose due exaltattor 
and security so many magnificent labours have been achieved. 

In France this is not at all the case. The audience, finding 
little stimulus to exist among themselves, from influences thus 
originating, quietly devote to the Stage that attention which, 
remaining undivided, becomes rewarded in proportion as it 
strengthens for itself the interest existing with the play. In this 
point they are seen to confirm for themselves a high. and exem- 
plary character, worthy ofa nation in which has arisen so_ bright 
a galaxy of illustrious writers. No frivolous or unruly interrup- 
tions, no drunken scuffles, no gallery brutalities strike upon 
the senses, and tear up the rooted decency and decorum of 
the Théatre Francais. A popular opinion may be expressed 
by sudden acclamation, but that very burst is either the most 
salutary, or the most gratifying thing imaginable, accordingly 
as it is applied for correction or acquired in support. Aa 
Author is sure of being heard, understeod and appreciated ; a 
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security which gathers into the garner of the French drama, the 
frequent harvest of unblighted talent, and weaves round many 
abrow the lanrel in its blossom, as the pledge of prouder wreaths 


forsome maturer day. 


The grave, simple, and unblandished hues in which the repre- 
sntations of their serious pieces come recommended to our 
attention, leads us to look upon the French people as the most 
diferent creatures possible in the Theatre from what they are 
wut. Their national character, indeed, appears completely 
reversed, when the Hectors and Trojans of their truly classical 
stage (certainly the only one justly inheriting the appellation) arise 
before them, and the contemplative spirit of an Englishman 
seems to breathe within its sober sphere an air congenial to 
every better influence of the sterner skies, beneath which he has 
been reared. 

The curtain ascended without any previous indication of the 
commencement of the play, and diselosed an ample and well- 
lighted stage, covered, not with green, as with us, but with drab- 
coloured cloth. The scene, correct and handsome, but not 
shewy, represented the arcade of a Roman mansion, with a 
terrace, and two temples in the back ground, and this, without 
the intervention of any other, or even the fall of a drop to divide 
the acts, continued throughout the play. 
The tragedy of “Manlius Capitolinus” is remarkable for its 
striking similarity to our “Venice Preserved!’ Manlius, (the 
Piérre of the piece,) was in the hands of the renowned Talma ; 
his friend Servilius, ( Jaffier ) was played by a new actor (his sixth 
appearance) lately from Lyons, whose name [I could not learn, 
and Valerie, the (Belvidera) by Mademoiselle Petit, who is 
young, pleasing in her appearance, and has the character of 

possessing much ascending merit. : 

On the appearance of Talma, who (with the performer playing 
Albin ) opened the play, a shower of applause saluted the greut 
actor, and my gratification at the mere sight of him was so intense, 
that I could not help confusing myself with doubts of its reality. 
He is not so tall, I think, as Kemble, nor is he, like him, thin—- 
his port is full of weight and consequence, his. limbs look large 
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and manly, and his face, though not of the Roman cast, as | ex. 


pected, richly endowed with every natural gift essential to his art, 
Nothing could be more antigue than his dress—nothing more 
unaffectedly majestic and imposing than his air, though, at 


first, unprepared for his peculiar manner, or, indeed, the manner. 


of French acting in any respect, and finding it unlike any I had 
ever seen, I thought it completely artificial, and his delivery 
groaning, heavy, and monotonous, but the fault was mine. As 
he rose with the scene into interest and action, the misapprehen- 
sion sunk, and I became undeceived. It would be perfectly 
useless, and indeed, for me, by far too difficult to attempt to de- 
scribe to you the hero of the French stage as he ought to be 
described ; I can only say that he verified to me all the reports 
I had ever heard of his excellence, and, without any unna- 
tural heavings, contortions, or horrible mouthings, developed, 
through the finest mediums, iu the creation of which he held 
with the poet a worthy rivalry, powers both conceplive and eze- 
cutive of the sublimest order. 

No greater evidence could be offered of the reverence in 
which the genius of Talma is held, than the immediate “ hush!” 
which, with a lightning-like rapidity, settled every sort of noise 
and motion, even of the faintest, whenever he appeared, into 
perfect and commanding silence. What a force did not this 
communicate to the mental fires which, as he looked, moved, 
and spoke, glanced and darted over the delusion of the scene, 
and what an effect—when that chain of silence was in an instant 
burst assunder by the acclamations ofa multitude! His spirit 
shone through himand they saw the light and shouted—forit 
was that of which some kindred spark was aroused in every bo- 
som. They felt, as they devoted to him the homage of their 
admiration, that the claims they answered came before them in- 

.vested with authorities alike majestic and irresistible—the min- 
“gled pride and power of nature and of art. 
The new tragedian shewed proofs of mind and energetic ta- 
Jents of no ordinary stamp. His figure was light, and perhaps 
from his lagk of personal advantages of the more weighty and 
imposing kind, his labour was enhanced to him in a degree that 
darkened greatly his prospects of success. In my opinion his 
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title to it was unquestionable, but opinions yet unfortunately, 
differ: I say yet—because I think, when once familiarized in 
the sight and acceptance of the Parterre, (or rather, as they 
call it, the Soirée,) the confidence which then will leave him at 
his ease, will raise him into an inestimable actor. 

Mademoiselle Petit played very charmingly, but I was angry 
with her for what I dare say she could not help, and that was, 
the discrepant composition of her dress, meant, forsooth, for 
Roman; and above all—of course above all—her high French 
head. I wish you particularly to observe, whatever Fashion may 
demand, that your high French heads will not do at all for la- 
dies that play Roman heroines, and particularly heroines who 
are to see and undergoa great deal of distress. In the last scene, 
the beauteously-wreathed fabric—shaken by so many dreadful 
agitations - tottered—and was about to fall, when the fair suf- 
ferer, whose sorrows had been fated to receive so woeful an 
addition—discovered it by the rising laugh which could not 
be repressed —( because it was the effect of a wretched incon- 
gruity,) and all her agony then literally appeared to be about the 
discomposure of her head. Now an English actress would have 
rejoiced in the effect, and the pictorial locks would have been 
left to roll most poetically down her lovely shoulders :—not se 
the French one, to whom, as it should seem, a greater misfor- 
tune cannot happen than the undoing of her téte. She essayed 
to restore it to its place—and for a while it was restored,—but 
it would not do—her husband was slain, her friends proscribed, 
her terrors hopeless, her head disordered, and her hair wouid 
come down. Overpowered with this excess of affliction, she 
raised one hand to her rebellious comb, and with the other 
apostrophized the Gods. The cruel people smiled eloud—she 
looked, and there was none to save—her tones were suffocation— 
her grief madness—it was not to be borne—She drew a dagger 
and stabbed herself to the heart. 

The French Belvidera is certainly not to be held comparable 

(mith that of our own O'NEILL. 
During the intervals of the Acts, the Stage was merely left va- 


cant for about eight or ten minutes, remaining in every respect 
pefectly undisturbed. The audience were only re-settled in 
their places by the quiet re-appearance of an Actor. 
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The composition of ‘‘ Manlius” is in rhyme, but it retained 
no sound of rhyme in the delivery. 











The tragedies performed at this theatre being exc!usively 


those framied on the old scholastic model, never admit of a 
change of scene from the opening to the end ; their comedies 
posessinge also the same rigidity of character, although, I ur 
derstand, the drop to divide the Acts is sometimes used. This 
may, doubtless, contribute much to secure the attention of the 
auditor to the piece, but I prefer the change of scene. The 
mind, now and then wound up to a pitch of painful interest, 
may well be afforded the relief of the interruption ;—and, be. 
yond this, | can never withhold, on any pretence, (nor on these 
points, will Lever be schooled as to what I should or should not 
feel,) my grateful admiration from the beautiful productions of 
united art, research, and taste, brought before me through the 
Scenic progress of adownright English play. 

The after-piece “La Gageure imprévue” wasa Farce in One 
act, in which Madembpiselle Emilie Le Verd, a fine woman, 
apparently in the zenith of her powers and attractions, disclosed 
the highest capabilities for her line of genteel and sprightly co- 
medy. Of the rest of the players I cannot speak, the absence 
of hand-bills is, toa stranger, a great evil, no keys of that 
kind being extant, but such as are posted daily in the Streets. 

The performances were over about ten o'clock. 

The prices of admission to the French Theatres appear so very 
confused and various to an Englishman, that it is quite a teasing 
task to understand in order to particularize them, and this I dare 
swear is the reason why I could never get them explained to me 
at home. There are different prices for the first tier, the second, 
and the third,—and different ones again for the sides of these, 
distinguished from the front. There are different prices for the 
first half of the pit and for the second : and for what they call the 
Amphitheatre—up-stairs—and what J call the gallery, above 
that again. The admission to the boxes of the Théatre Francais 
is, I believe, five francs, (about 4s. 2d. of our money) though 
there are some seats so high as seven, and even nine, The royal 
box is on the right from the stage, simply hung with green fes- 
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toons, and decorated with a small shield, bearing three Alewr- 
de-lis. 

The house is always full, and open every night, Sundays in- 
cluded, throughout the year. 

It has nothing to shew inthe way of magnificent saloons, 
halls, and staircases, like our theatres at home. There is, how- 
ever, a long lobby, ( or saloon, if you please to eall it so,) by the 
sides of which are ranged a fine collection of marble busts, on 
pedestals, of their old dramatic writers, of the size of life; and 
from this lobby you can stroll, if you like, into a balcony which 


- extends along the front that rises from the street. 


We passed though these venerable rows, after the performance 
of “ Manlius” in our way to the stage department, where I had an 
opportunity afforded me of paying my respects to Talma. Here, 
inthe handsome little apartment contiguous to his dressing-room, 
he is generally found, after the cessation of his evening’s labours, 
enjoying, amid a group of friends and faces valuable and familiar 
to him, the company and conversation of men, rich, like himself, 
in the estimation of their country, and rewarding the visits and 
attentions of a constant succession of privileged and enlightened 
strangers by every superior exercise of that social talent so con- 


genial to a disposition attracting to itself equal love and reverence — 


in the circle of private life. 

There, also, was found, at the side of this celebrated man, the 
voung American tragedian, Mr. Howard Payne, who, it may 
be recollected, visited the London stage, as Douglas, in 1813, 
and on whom he appears to bestow considerable friendship and 
attention, No higher testimony can perhaps be adduced in fa- 


vour of the genius and ability which so propitiously distinguish © 


him in society, than the discriminating regard of Talma, and 
that place in polished life we find him to sustain; his title to 
which he confirms with honour alike to himself and the expand- 
ing character of the nation that gave him birth. ter 

There were three or four ladies present, and among them the 
sister of Talma, Madame Ducis, who talks English extremely 
well, as indeed does also lier brother. They beth speak in a 
manner the most gratifying possible to an Englishman, of their 
former stay in London, w hich they appear to call to mind with 


sincere pleasure, though it is now so long as fifteen years ago. 
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One of those fine engravings of Mrs. Siddons and her son 
Henry, in “Isabella,” which we have so often seen at home, 
was among the ornaments of Talma’s apartment. He did not 
know, until I mentioned the circumstance, that this nephew of 
his friend Kemble, the boy represented in the picture before 
him, was lately dead. 

I expressed to Madame Ducis the pleasure I felt on finditig 
her brother so much younger aman than I expected. He ob- 
served, that he now frequently felt himself to be an old one, 
but the cbservation returned by every one around him was, that 


to the public eye he seemed in perfect possession of the power 


to make himself, at times, just as old or just as young as he 
pleased. He is, I am told, more than fifty. I should by no 
means have thought him, by ten years, so much in advance. 

We afterwards accompanied him to what we call at home the 
green room, which is a good but not a shewy apartment, 
hung with portraits, and containing the busts of Henry IV. and 
the present king. The pictures are valuable, and, if I recollect 
aright, are those of Le Kain, Baron, Dufresny, Voltaire, Racine, 
Moliere, Marivaux, Crebillon, Destouches, and the Corueilles. 

The windows look out upon the Palais Royal. 

“The house took but little time to clear after the performance, 
and a few minutes seemed quite sufficient to extinguish the 
lights of the Salle; the foot-lamps and the chandelier being all 
that required this necessary care ; a point of advantage worthy 
of consultation in the internal disposition of a structure of this 
kind ; the security of the house from accident being perhaps 
materially assisted by the arrangement. 1 am, however, aware 
that in large theatres like ours, the light to be diffused by one 
central lustre, would not be found sufficient, but with regard to 
those yet to be built, and which I hope it will not be thought 
politic to render quite so immense, the consideration may be 
deemed of sufficient consequence to be berae in mind. 

At a party given a few evenings after this by Talma, at his 


house in the Rue de Seine, to a number of his friends and distin- — 


guished Parisians, and at which several English were present, 
the canpany were gratified by the appearance of M. Ducis, 
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im the venerable translator of some of Shakspeare’s finest plays, and — 
ms the author, as indeed he may be considered, of the French “‘ Ham- 
sie let.” On his entrance, supported by the tragedian, some 
poetical allusion was made by a gentleman to the redoubled 
interest of the character in which they thus received him. “Ah, 

™ “Sir,” said the old man, “ I have always been sustained by the 
. ability of Talma.” The sister of the latter is married to the 
S nephew of Ducis. 
” In the course of the evening, which abounded in refined 
a attraction, Talma repeated the Dream of Macbeth, from the 
we pages of his aged relative, with wonderful effect. Mr. Paynr, 
on being requested to give specimens from our own poetic 
‘ store, followed with a few recitations, in which he displayed an 
“ admirable energy and talent. He gave Cumpbell’s “ Battle of 
he Hchenlinden” in a manner that created a feeling truly enthusi- 
astic in his favour. 
4 The speech in the French ‘‘ Macbeth” alluded to, (and 
‘ which in the original is in rhyme), I have presumed so far as to” 
. attempt translating, though principally from a wish to shew you 
, aspecimen of the differerices to which the English play has 
. become subjected, in its investment with a foreign costume. 
. On my own part I give it you merely as a first effort, andas 
. such you will have the goodness to let it be received. 
li pucis’ ‘* MACBETH,’—acT 2d, sCENE 6th. 
\ Au sortir d’un combat dans que! troubleil me plonge? 
. Mais juge s'il a droit dexciter ma terreur. 
Ys Je croyais traverser dans sa profonde horreur, 
mi D’un bois silencie ux Mobscurité perfide 
e Le vent grondait au loin dans son feuillage aride, 
0 C’etait l’heure fatale on le jour qui s’enfuit 
it Appelle avec effroi Jes erreurs de la nuit ; 

L'heure ou souvent trompés nos esprits s’épouvantent. 
? Prés d’un chéne enflammé devant moi se presentent 
Trois femmes.’ Quel aspect ! non, Voeil humain jamais 
. Ne vit d’air pius affreux, de plus diffurmes traits. 
” Leur front sauvage et dur, fiétri par la viellesse, 
, Exprimait par degrés leur féroce alégresse. 
Sy Dans les flancs entr’ ouverts d’un enfant égorgé, 


Pour consulter le sort, leur bras s’etait plongé: 
No 
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Ces trois spectres sanglans, courbés sur leur victime, 

¥ cherchaient et Vindice et Vespoir d’un grand crime ; 

Et ce grand crime enfin se montrant & leurs yeux, 

Par un chant saerilége ils rendaient grace aux dieux, 

Ettonné, je m’avance, “ Existez vous?” leur dis-je, 
** Ou bien ne m’offrez -vous qu’un effrayant prestige °” 
Par des mots inconnus, ces étres monstreux 
S'appelaient tour-a-tour. s’applaudissaient entre eyx, 
S’approchaient, me montraient, avec un ris farouche, 
Leur doigt mysterieux se posait sur leur bouche. 

Je leur parle, et dans l’ombre ils s%échappent soudain, 


L’un avec un poignard, l’autre un sceptre a la main; 


L’autre d’un long serpent serrait le corps livide ; 
Tous trois vers ce palais ont pris un vol rapide; 
Et tous trois dans les airs, en fuyant loin de moi, 


ye 


M’ont laissé pour adieux ces mots: ‘Tu seras roi! 


TRANSLATION. 
THE DREAM OF MACBETH. 


Into what chaos of dark thoughts and fears 


Hath this unwonted vision plung’d my soul! 

But be the cause in thy deep judgment weigh’d 
And own those terrors just. Methought I trod— 

*Merg’d in unnatural gloom, the rugged wilds, 
Silent and dangerous, of some vast wood. 

The heavy blast howl’d through the wither'd groves, 
And ’twas the time when strange delusions scare 
The weary sense—the hour when the young morn 
Starts up, appall’d at the foul crimes of night, 
And spreads her wing to make appeal to heaven. 

At once before me, near a flaming oak, 

Appear’d three women,—Ah, what aspects !—,No— 
That air terrifice—those unearthly looks 

Never were mortal! Their mishapen forms, 

Their savage fronts, steep’d in the rust ofage, 
Were grimly mov’d with a ferocious joy, 

As in the torn flanks of a murder’d child, 
Consulting signs, they div’d their mingling arms. 
These bloody spectres, cow’ring o’er their prey, 
Search’d for the index of some mighty crime, 
And the dread hope giv’n to their starting eyes, 
In sacrilegious songs to their dark gods ; 
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‘They render’d praise. Astonish’d, I advane’d, 








And said to them—“‘ Live ye,—or offer ye 

“© To me but frightful visions” unknown words 
On this were pass’d between these monstrous things, 
Each to the other making strange appeal 

By turns, and oft exchanging high applause. 
Then, fronting me, they rai’sd an horrid laugh, 
And each her lean, mysterious finger laid 

Upon her jutted lip. As f essay’d anew 

To speak,—in gathering folds of sudden shade 
They wrapt themselves, and while escaping thus, 
The one display’d a dagger to my gaze, 

The second in her hand a sceptre wav'd, 

And their fierce sister round the livid Corpse 

In serried bands a knotted serpent wreath’d. 

All three towards this palace took their flight, 
And all, when rising in the stormy air, 
Receding, left with me these wond’rous words— 
‘© Macbeth! Thou shalt be King!” ' 


—_—— 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 


LEAF THE SEVENTH. 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.—HORACE. 
‘¢ Mixing together profit and delight.” 

How quickly does each month expire, and how very fre- 
quently does a stated time of bodily labour or mental exertion 
recur to the actor-or performer of stated exertions. Scarce is 
the last drop of my pen, which was engaged in my last paper, 
dryed up, when lo! another Inquisitor lies before me, and 
makes another demand on my mental resources. When Walker, 
the orginal Macheath, forgot his part after he had performed it 
perfectly for a number of nights, he answered the surprise of his 
friends by exclaiming “ Zounds, isa man’s memory to last for 
ever?” This, however, is not exactly the case with the imagin- 
ation of the author, or ifit were, woe to the little Apollos and their 
mama, who are bivouacking about him! woe to the butcher 
Whose scrag of mutton is yet unpaid for; and woe to the poor 
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author, whom the grate of a prison, would in this case yawn to 
receive. The imagination to be prolific, must be exercised ; and 


although the writer’s genius may at one time be more vivid 


thanat another, yet fresh scenes will rise for him. to paint, and 
his pen’s nib will wear out ere his recitations be concluced. Yes! 
another Inquisitor is before me, and although it is not usual 
to make any remark on a work, in the body of the work itself, 
yet surely a contributor may for once be indulged in a desultory 
critique upon the work, and the communications of his conten- 
poraries. Itseems to be the determined plan of the Inquisitor, 
to adopt no portraits but those of the whole length; J, therefore, 
have no hesitation in saying that the one which embellishes the last 
number had ail done for it that circumstances will allow of; the 
name of Carver is attached to it, [therefore presume he will once 
more be the artist to engrave the plates of the Inquisitor. Itis 
very strange that no painter can be found equally happy with De 
Wilde in Theatrical Portraits,—he stands alone,—and has no 
competitor in his department. The plate, however, would have 
been much improved, had the Artist put some back ground to 
the figure, to take off the blackness ; there is at present too great 
a contrast of light and shade ; Carver was, I have beard say, the 
favourite pupil of the late celebrated andexcessively clever engra- 
ver, Cardon ; and this pupil’s abilities would no doubt procure 
him celebrity, but as punctuality is the soul of works intended 
for a particular day of publication, and it would appear by a 
notice attached to a number of the Inquisitor, that this is not 
an attribute of Mr. C, we recommend him, as a friend, to re- 
form tlis allogether; let him never promise without performing. 
Mr. Cook, who used to engrave for this work, I believe was 
ever correct to his time. Carver has quite merit enough, without 
making himself eccentric by affected carelessuess or want of 
punctuality. The whole matter of the work keeps improving, 
aud the gentleman who presides at the “ Theatrical Inquisition,” 
deserves great credit for his industry and talents; perhaps, how- 
ever, he will pardon me, when I think there is yet too much 
asperity, and too much calting of names. In the first place, he 
makes enemies without occasion, and secondly, I know this 
habit of his much injures the work. Mr. Knight’s polite asset- 
tions to Miss Matthews might have been forgiven, for gratitude 
is at all times garrulous, and this former quality I know Mr 
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K. is not at all deficient in, not that | have ever been the subject 
of his encomiunis. His full directions to the players might arise 
from the natural anxiety of a father for his bautling. It has, lam 
fully aware, been the fashion of late, and adopted by clever men, 
to write severely; and as ill-nature, from its nervous diction, is apt 
to gain more readers than the plain asseverations of good-nature, 
so have the Satirists, Town-Talk, and Scourges, gained more 
readers than those works, which, from want of scandal, do not. 
tickle the ears of the censorious. The ‘* Uheatrical Portraits” of 
Messrs. Dowton and Pope are inimitable, | mean they are con- 
sidered so by others as well as myself. I think some of the 
objections of the Methodist are almost unanswerable, much as | 
detest the cant ofthatsect. With the “Cynic” I cannot always 
agree; I hate, as much as he does, to abuse the fallen, yet I'see no 
useful purpose in eulogizing mine enemy ; but I fear, f have al- 
ready said too much, IT must therefore conclude ; not, however, 
withont mentioning that notwithstanding what I have said, (and 
Ihas been sutiiciently talked of in this paper) the ‘ Monthly 
Inquisitor” is certainly a most entertaining lounging pamphlet, 
awd highly useful as a book of reference,—or, of course, I 
should not honour the work with my profound ideas. After say- 
ing so much of other people’s efforts, and amusing myself with 
an unprovoked attack on my contemporaries, il may be as well, 
pethaps, for me to give a spice of my own ability, and bare my 
back to that lash which IT have not withheld from others, I bow 
to the punishment before it is inflicted, and deprecate thy wrath, 
Mr, Editor, in the common but no less expressive quotation— 
“Im Mercy spare me as [ do my best, 
“ To make as much waste paper as tue rest.” 

Itis very true, that when I commence the “ sketch Book,” 
I had intendéd to’ dedicate its leaves to disquisitions om the 
Crayon. Circumstances, and the leave, however, of my good 
friend Mr. Chapple, have induced me to ca!l to my aid other 
subjects. My porte feuil/e, my common place book, is arranged 
before me. The painter has left his easel, to take a last look 
of the now-to-be-restored Pictures of the Louvre. The artist 
is cogitating on the next subject for his pencil. The Sketcher 
isemployed in materials for Landscape Scenery ; and I com- 
mence . 
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The History of my Uncle Nat. The MS. has been long in 


my possession, I have re-written the work, as Eheard it fiom his 











6wn mouth, and cerrected it to my own ideas of telling a story, 
It has highly amused no small circle ; may this influence be con- 
ferred on the readers of the Mo thly “Inquisitor.” 


MY UNCLE’S LIFE.—CHAP, a 
tak Beh ; —s Fa 
In which, like most biographers, we begin at the beginning. 
I do consider that there is nothing so ridiculous as the idea 


of attending to the penchants of children in their adoptions of 


professions or trades, which they would choose for their future 
advantage in life. If these were always attended to, we should 
have acountry of soldiers or players, for shewy appearances will 
always find their way in the breasts of children, who will from 
hence prefer the ornamental to the useful. I ever find in the 
lives of artists which I have read, that the biographer is careful 
to inform us how much his hero was addicted to drawing in his 
infancy; as if any child, given a bit of colour aud a brush, 
would not daub over every little piece of paper in his possession 
in order to make a picture, anc in time become a guiltless inno- 
vator of the second commandment. However, as { am now 
relating the narrative of another person, I drop my own con- 
clusions and begin. 

The first time LT ever recollect viewing things distinctly with 
my own good looking eyes, was in a room up two pair of stairs, 
in which was my mama and myself, and an elder sister. ‘This 
room, if my ideas deceive me not, was in the neighbourhood of 
Holborn, but our cha‘rs were not imitated from those of Greece, 
nor our carpet from Brussels, that is, it was rather deficient in or 
molu ornaments; but though the apartment was not supported by 
caryatides, or columns of marble, as much disatisfaction reigned 
in our retreat, as if the fire-place had been formed of Parian 
marble, and my papa was as little resigned to his home as if he 
had been a man of the first style and fashion, So long as we were 
blessed with his presence, I remember, whatever might have been 
his foibles, that candour was one of his virtues, and though a 
just resignation to the decrees of providence is only to be found 
in the resources of religious men, yet my papa, although ad- 
digted to no sect whatever, gave by his coincidence with the de- 
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crees of fortune, a tacit consent to the fitness of the decree. Thus 
he would frequently inform my mama, a discreet elderly tall 
gentiewoman of forty, that he was the greatest fool ou earth whea 
he married her, and that all his misfortunes served him right for 
his imprudence. My mother was not backward in the sugges- 
tions of her dear helpmate, she would often iterate his words, 
but being a fortune wheu she married him, she used to attach a 
few recollections that were not particularly musical to the ear$* 
of my papa, and generally operated as a closer to his self re- 
proaches. When my parents married, at least it was so told me 
by a particular friend of my mother’s, not to tell it again, she 
really had the sum of fifty golden guineas left her by a relation, 
and it was also whispered to me, that this was the whole 
attraction which my venerable parent had, when at no 
early age my papa succeeded in laying siege to her; this 
latter assertion how could I believe? when I have so often 
heard her talk of what a beauty she was in her youthful 
days, though my father would declare if that had ever 
been the case, it was long before he knew her. The man is not 
acquainted with human nature, who says that it is very bad or 
very good. There is no doubt but tlie veriest monster in existence, 
even the murderer of a Marr or a Williamson, have often in their 
lives owned the tenderness of their nature, and if they have not 
wept at tales of innocence distressed, have at one period uttered 
execrations on a murderer, reckless that they themselves might 
one day be instigated to a similar crime. But to my parents. 
Some rays, not of-old love, for they never felt this for each other, 
but of new love irradiated their then socia! hearth, for this 
gentle coruscation, they had probabiy to thank their children, 
for there is no doubt, that had it not been for this consideration, 
the tender cord which bound them would have snapped; and all 
kindness have vanished at the same time with the fifty golden 
guineas, I trust I am not obliged to mention how my mama caine 
by this enormous sum, I have too much filial reverence to wish 
to dive into the secrets of two such parents. This sum served 
to set my father up for himself, he was by trade a carver and 
gilder, and as he was a tolerable judge of this secondary ornament 


. f0.a painting, he saw no reason why he might not be a connois- 


seurin painting himse!f. How far he succecded in these pursuits, 
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with the anecdotes he gleaned of cotemporary artists, and hj: 
intimacy with Sir Joshua Reynolds, I shall defer to a future Op. 


tunity. 
(To be continued. ) 
eT 
SHAKSPERIAN COINCIDENCIES. 
“ Parallel passages, or at least a striking similarity of expression, ;; 


always worthy of remark.” Cowrprr. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
J 


Mr. EpiTor, 

Agreeing as I do most strictly with the opinion advanced in 
the above passage, I have long made it my employment, or rather 
my amusement, to note down such passages as have occurred 
to me ina pretty extensive course of miscellaneous reading, — 
Should this communication be favourably received, it is my in- 
tention to transmit you, at an early period, some resemblances 
which I have remarked between different writers, and examples 
of iniitation by one author of the works of another. In my pro- 
posed undertaking, however, T shail omit all attempts at imitat- 
ing the prince of poets, because, as ‘“‘ none but himself can be 
his parallel,” the attempt has invariably served to render the un- 
dertaker ridiculous. The object of my present letter is to point 
out several instances wherein this ‘ dear child of memory” ap- 
pears to have imitated his own expressions, and as this isa sub- 
ject connected with the drama, I know no repository more ap- 
propriate for my communication than the pages of the Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor. At present I shall only trouble you with 
a few passages, but should any of a similar nature occur to 
your subscribers, who, of course, are afl of them Shaksperians, 
I shall feel particularly obliged by their communicating them 
to the public through the medium of your work. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Your constant Reader, 
ARTHUR MORE. 


Saffron Waldon, Avg. 27, 1815: 
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Shakspearian Coincidences. 
LIGHTNING. 


Lysander. Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
Which ere a man hath power to say, ** Behold!” 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 1- 


Juliet. Itis too rash, too unadvis’d; too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say“ It lightens!” * 
Romeo and Juliet, 2. 2. 
CHILDREN. 
Capulet. Wife, we scarce thought us bless’d, 
That God had sent us but this only child ; 
But now I see this ohe is one too much. 
oN Romeo and Juliet, 3. 5. 
Leonato. Griev’d I, { had but one? 
Chid I fur that at nature’s frugal frame? 
Oh! one too much by thee: 
Much Ado about Nothing, 4. 1. 


CALUMNY. 
Duke. No might nor greatness in mortality 
Can censure scape ; back-wounding calumny 
The whitest virtue strikes, 
. Measure for Measure, 3. 2. 
Hamlet. Be thou chaste as icc, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny. 
Hamlet, 3. 1 


BOBADILS. 

Bassanio. How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowaing Mars ; 
Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk! 
And these assume but valour’s excrement, 
To render them redoubted. 

Merchant of Venice, 3- 


29 





* 1 am aware that this line is generally, and perhaps correctly, written 
Eve one can say it lightens, 
butas I have often heard it delivered in the above manner upon the stage, 
Jam perhaps authorised in adopting the variation, A. M. 
VOL. VIL. 00 
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Rosalind. We'lt have a'swashing-and a-martial outside, 
As many other mannish cowards have, 
That do outface it with their semblances. 
As You Like It, 1. 92, 
COMPULSION. 
Macbeth. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly, 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course. 
Macbeth, 5. %. 
Gloster, Iam tied to the stake, and I must stand the course. 
; Lear, 3. 7, 
. PERFECTION. 
Paulina. Though, one by one, you wedded all the world, 
Or from the all that are took something good, 
To make a perfect woman ; she you kill’d 
Would be incomparable. 
. Winter's Tale, 5. 1. 
Ferdinand You, Oh! you, 
So perfect and so peerless, are created 
Of every ecreature’s best. 
Tempest, 3, 1. 
Orlando. Rosalinda will I write, 
Teaching all that read to know 
The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little shew. 
Therefore Heaven nature charg’d 
That one body should be fill’d 
With all graces wide enlarg’d: 
Nature presently distill’d 
Helen’s cheek, but not her heart ; 
Cleopatra’s majesty ; 
Atalanta’s better part ; 
Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 
By heavenly synod was devis’d 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 
To have the touches dearest priz’d. 
As You Like It, 3. 2 


EFFECT OF ILL NEWS. 
Constance. Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight ; 
Thy news hath made thee a most ugly man. 
King John, 3° }. 
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Cleopatra. Though it be honest, it is never good 
To bring bad news, Go, get thee hence ; 
Had’st thou Narcissus in thy face, to me 
‘Thou would’st appear most ugly. 


——_—— ee 


Antony and Cleopatra, 2, 6, 


RESIGNATION. 
York. Things past redress, are now with me past. care. 


Richard the Second, 2. 3. 


Lady Macleth. Things without remedy, 
Should be without regard. 


Macbeth, 3: 2. 


ALLUSION TO AN OLD PROVERB. 


Tempest, 1. 
Proteus, Go, go, be gone, to save your ship from wreck, 
Which cannot perish having thee on board, | 
Being destin’d to a drier death on shore. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1, 


s 
UNIQUE CHARACTER. 
Falentine. 





All I can, is nothing 

To her, whose worth makes other worthies nothing; | 

She is alone. 

Two Gentlemen ef Verona, 2. 


Gloster. I am myself alone, 
3rd, Henry the. 6th. 5. 
PRAYER. 
Angelo, When f-would pray and think, I think and pray 
To several subjects ; heaven hath my empty words, 
While my invention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Isabel. . 
_ Measure for Measure, 2. 
Claudius. My words fly up, my thoughts remain below ; 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 
Hamlet, 3. 


EARLY HOURS. 


Gonzago. I have great comfort from this fellow; methinks he hath no 
drowning mark upon him. If he be-not born to be hanged our case is misers, 


1, 


ly 


7 


4. 


4. 


Sir Toby Beich. To be up after midnight, andto go to bed then,l 


tarly ; so that to go to bed after midnight, is to go to bed betimes. 
Twelfth Night, 2. 
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Capulet.—Light to my chamber, ho! 
*Fore me, it isso very late, that we 


May call it early by and by. 


Romeo and Juliet. 3. 4: 


FORTITUDE. 
Leonato. Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
Te those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, nor sufficieney, 
To beso moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself, 
Much ado about Nothing. 5. 1, 
Benedick. Every one can master a grief but he that has it, JlLid. 3.2, 
POSTHUMOUS FAME, 

Benedick. If a man do not erect in this age his own tomb ere he dies, 
he shall live no longer in memory than the bell rings, and the widow 
weeps. 

Much ado about Nothing 5. 3° 
Hamlet. There’s hope a great man’s memary may outlive his life half 


a year, but, by’r lady, he must build churches then, or else he shall suffer 
not thinking on. 


Hamlet. 3. 2, 
MERCY. 


Portia The quality of mercy is not strain'd, 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath—It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
Merchant of Venice. 4.1, 


Isabel. Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does. 


Measure for Measure, 2. 2. 
MADNESS. 
Duke. By mine honesty, 
If she be mad, (as I believe no other), 
Her madness hath the oddest frame of serse, 
That e’er I heard in madness, 


Measure for Measure, 5.1. 
Edgar, O, matter and impertinency mix’d! 
Reason in madness ! 
Lear 4, Se 
Polonius. Though this be madness, yet there's 
Method in it, Hamlet, 2. 2. 
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THE KING'S NAME. 


King Richard Is not the king’s name forty thousand names ? 
Arm, arm, my name, 
Richard II. 3.2. 


King Richard. Besides, the king’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want. 
Richard III. 5, 3. 


OBJECT OF IMITATION. 


Ophelia. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown 
The courtier’s, scholar’s suldier’s eye, tongue, sword, 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 
. Th’ observ.d of all observers. 


Hamlet. 3. 1. 








v ; 
Lady Percy. —— He was indeed the glass 
Wherein the noble youth did dress themselves. 
f In speech, in gait, 


In diet, in affections of delight, 
He was the mark and glass, c opy and book, 
That fashion’d others. 
2nd Henry the Fourth 2.3. 
WOMAN, ‘ . é 
Gloster. Was ever woman in this humour woo'd? 
Was ever woman in this humour won ? 
: Richard ITI, 1.2. 
Suffolk Shes beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d : 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
Ist Henry the Sith, 5.3. 
Demetrius. She is a woman, therefore may be wood; 
She is 1 woman, therefore may be won. 
Titus Andronicus, 2.1. 
“ BAD EPITAPH AND ILL-REPORT.” 
Anthony. The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interr’d with their bones, 
Julius Caesar ; 3. 2. 


Griffith. Men’s evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
We write in water. 
Henry the Eighth 4, 2. 
REMEMBRANCE OF PAST FEATS. _ 


Othello. I have seen the day, 
That, with this little arm, and this good sword 
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I’ve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. 
Othello 5. 2, 


Lear. I have seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 


I would have made them skip. 
Lear 5.3, 


PERVERTED REASON. 


Hamlet. Frost itself as actively doth burn, 
And reason panders will. 
Hamlet 3, 4, 


O, strange excuse ? 
When reason is the bawd to lust’s abuse. 
Venus end Adonis, 


DECEIT. 
Duchess of York. Ob! that deceit should steal such gentle shapes, 
And with a virtuous visor hide deep vice : 
Richard the Third 2.2, 
Juliet. Was ever book, containing such vile matter, 
So fairly bound? Oh! that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace. 
Romeo end Juiiet 3. 2. 
——_<g— 
ORIGINALITY AND PLAGIARISM. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
SiR, 


You were pleased to compliment me in your last number, 
as possessing the pen of a ready writer, and in the same breath, 
put me to the blush for not aiming at something original. Now, 
Sir, by your leave, my present communication shall be a few re- 
marks on plagiarism. The learned commentators on celebrated 
authors, in all ages, and in all places, accuse them of plagiarism, 
and I know no set of men who are so subject to this as Compo- 
sers; sometimes, I allow, they are very justly accused, but I could 
adduce many instances where two men, far distant from one 
another, have being struck with the same thought, one in parti- 
cular, which I beg to name. Every musical person is acquainted 
with Sir John Stevenson’s Ok stay sweet Fair! Before I ever 
heard or saw that Trio, I had in my possession a song composed 
by Mr. Randles, of Wrexham, in Wales, the twe first bars of 
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which are, note for note, the same as Oh stay sweet Fair.* Now 
let us suppose that Mr. R.’s song was introduced at this timre, 
would he not be accused of flagrant plagiarism? whereas the 
factis Mr. R. composed his song (AA Gentle Zephyr) before 
Mr. Moore wrote Oh Lady Fair, and consequently long before 
Sir J. S. composed the answer to it. 

A friend of mine, who is a composer, has often told me, that 
the most difficult thing he has to overcome, is to avoid running 
into other people’s grounds, and what can be more mortifying 
than when one has composed a song, to play it over to a friend, 
who exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, I know that—I have heard it before—or 
something very like it;” when the poor author flatters himself 
that every bar is quite original. I shall trouble you with one 
observation more on this subject. Being in company the other 
evening where the conversation turned on handsome and ordi- 
nary women, I observed, that so and so was, in my opinion, 
the ugliest creature I had ever beheld, ending with “ the pre- 
sent company excepted,” which! actually considered to be an 
original sally; but how astonished was I, when a lady ex- 
claimed, ‘that’s what Johnstone says, in the ‘ London Hermit.” 
I declare to you, that I had never seen, nor read, the ‘ London 
Hermit ;” nor do I ever remember to have heard the observation 
made with the same intention as mine was, merely to create a 
laugh. Now, Sir, if I were to attempt an original essay, ten to 
one, but I should stumble on some unlucky subject,that would 


class me among the pirates who infest the literary ocean. I 
y shall therefore content myself with selecting and adapting 
ls scarce articles occasionally for your most valuable, most inte- | 


resting, most useful and most entertaining magazine !—there’s 
an original flash for you, Mr. Editor! You cannot shew such 
P a compliment in all your volumes, netwithstanding ten times 
more is said in the most wninteresting—most useless—and 


d most unentertaining monthly publications continually. 

. : 

7 ‘Your’s, respectfully, 

d Tupor. 

r , 

fl * An Andante in one of Haydn’s symphonies begins exactly like the air 
f of God save the King! The first bars of God save the King, and Britons strike 
) 


Heme ! are alike—and Rule Britannia! within an Ace of being so tod. 
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Literary weview. 


“BE KIND YE JUDGES, OR AT LEAST BE JUST.” 





An Essay on the Chnacter and Influence of the Stage. By John Styles, D.D, 
Thard Edition, newly arranged and considerably enlarged. - London, Williams 
and Son, 1815, 6s. 

When the present editor assumed the direction of the Theatrical 
Inquisitor, one of the first arrangements he formed was that 
ef including in the Review, every production of the press bearing 
the least relation tothe Drama. Nothing but this determination, 
to which he intends rigidly to adhere, could have induced him 
to wade through another edition of this contemptible work, 
or undergo the penance of perusing such a farrago of crude and 
futile assertions of the pernicious influence of the stage; assertions 
unsustained by any attempt at argument, and unsubstantiated 
by even a shadow of proof. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. That the Theatre 
can lay claim to the credit of being an unexceptionable schvol 
of morality, is what no one who has dispassionately considered 
the subject can believe, and what no man who possesses any 
regard for candour and truth will venture to assert. The detes- 
table nuisances of the lobbies, and some other minor evils which 
we shall often have occasion tu auimadvert upon, but which 
haye no necessary connection, that we can perceive, with the 
establishment of a Theatre, forbid us, alas, from forming so desi- 
rable a conclusion; we do, nevertheless, most sincerely and 
most conscientiously believe that the ill which springs from the 
stage is as nothing, when compared with the good which results 
therefrom, and impressed with this belief, we cannot but solemn- 
ly protest against the promulgation of such erronerous positions, 
or to speak plainly, such gross and unblushing lies as those 
which constitute the most material part of the volume before us. 

The above admission that some degree of evil influence may 
be attributed to the Theatre, will probably offend such of its 
ardent but injudicious advocates as would represent it to be an 
unobjectionable school of morality sans défaut et sans reproche, 

and who therefore decry all attempts at its reformation These 
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men are eventually its most fatal enemies, far more dangerous, 
because more specious, tian a thousand declaimers like Styles. 
Such, however, is not our opinion. We have before stated, and 
we now repeat our belief, that there is much room for reform in 
the present state of the Theatre, and as far as our feeble exertions 


may contribute to its accomplishment, they shail ever be 
yanting. Such incidental defects, however, militate nothing 
acainst the expediency of encouraging theatrical represenfations ; 
were every institution to be abolished which is not wholly free 
from blemish, we know but very few indeed which would “ ‘seape 
a whipping.” 

The numerous opponents of the stage may be succinctly 
divided into three classes. The first consists of weak and 
vavering characters, who being either unqualified or too indolent 
to form an opinion of their own, are by the positive and conti- 
dent denunciations of such men as Styles, led .at once to 
conclude, without further investigation, that the Theatre is in 
ality the scene of infamy which they represent it to be, and 
imprest with this belief,they naturaily regard it with all the horror 
aud detestation which such ideas are calculated to inspire. 
The second class consists of those who, with better opportunities 
and better capacities for forming an accurate opinion upon the 
subject, and being in fact, well aware of the true character and 
influence of the stage, are, nevertheless, its most decided and 
implacable enemics. These are men who under the cloak of 
an affected sanctity, conceal opinions of the most opposite 
description, and whose liberal creed, if such it may be termed, 
teaches them to consign to terval perdition all those unfortu- 
nate souls whose opinions do not exactly square with their own. 
Itis abundantly evident, that to such characters, the stage must 
ever be an object of decided abhorrence and unwearied misrepre- 
sentation ; that which purports to “shew vice her own feature,” 
can never be otherwise than feared and hated by those whose 


thoughts dread exposure, and whose actions shun the light. - 


The last class of objectors to stage amusements, includes those 

Who, although they conceive that some good may result there- 

from, consider that good to be inevitably. accompanied and 

overbalanced by evil; this last class, our readers will agree with 
VOL, VII. P p 
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us in considering as the only one whose arguments are deserving 


of serious examination, and we shall, at an early opportunity, 
attempt to reply to some of the most common objections to the 
Stage which prevail among such people, when we trust we shall 
be enabled to shew, that what may have been looked upon as 
evils inseparabie from the institution of the Stage, are, in fact, 
merely excrecences which have arisen on the tree and diminished 
in some degree the verdure of its foliage, but which may un- 
doubtedly be removed, and the plant thereby restored to all its 
pristine beauty. 

To which of the aforesaid classes Dr. Styles belongs may 
perhaps be no difficult question fer our readers to determine, 
always taking as their guide the venerable adage, In medio tutis- 
simus ibis. We must, indeed, do him the justice to admit, that 
we are pretty well convinced of his being ‘ more knave than 
fool,” as far, at least, as regards his character as an author; in 
one respect, moreover, we are inclined to confer upon him the 
highest,degree of priise, aud praise, too, of a nature which is but 
seldom due to the members of his sect, we mean—start not, gentle 
reader, that of sincerity! Dr. Styles is no waverer, he does not 
attempt to conceal his wishes, or employ an affected zeal for the 
reformation of the Stage as a stalking-horse, under cover of 
which to effect its overthrow; more unrelenting than even his 
precursors, Collier and Law, he aims at nothing short of its 
entire subversion, and expresses a .confident: hope of shortly 
beholding the day “when our Theatres shall be converted into 
the lecture-rooms of the philosopher, the depositories of the 
artist, and the libraries of the public ;” we are astonished that he 
forgot to include the Forum of the Methodist. 

Did we believe that Dr. Styles is impressed with a belief of the 
truth of what he advances, or did we suppose his errors to be 
errors of principel, we should still respect his aberrations from the 
path of common sense, however ludicrous they may appear; but 
his wilful and wicked misrepresentations call for more severe clias- 
tisement thsn mere ridicule can inflict ; they deserve no quarter ; 
he is a determined wanderer from the path of truth, and evidently 
without the least desire of being reinstated in the right way. To 
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reason with such a being would be worse than useless, it would 


be paying that compliment to fatuity which is only due to 
intellect, or we should pause a moment to enquire whether he 
can conscientiously lay his hand upon bis heart and express his 
belief that the complete destruction of the stage, which he so 
devoutly invokes, would in reality be conducive to the interests 
of virtue, or whether so powerful a scourge of the follies and vices 
of mankind, when purged from the few spots which at present 
disfigure it, might not become as unexceptionable aud as effective 
a supporter of morality, as even the damnatory effusions of the 
Calvinist, or the ridiculous jargon fulminated from the tub of 
the Methodist. 

Dr. Styles, we suppose, rejoices, or at least affects to rejoice 
in the effects of that reformation which purged the church from 
the errors which pervaded it, and secured to Britain that proud 
pre-emiuence in religious liberty which she has so long enjoyed. 
Had, however, our reformers been influenced by dispositions 
imilar to that which he so plainly manifests,in the place of 
reform, there would have been anarchy and destruction, and in« 
stead of divesting the venerable edifice of the church of the in- 
congruities which incumbered and defaced it, they would, like 
the Puritariical Goths and Huns of after-days, have overthrown 
and levelled its edifices and institutions in one indiscriminate and 
undistinguishing ruin. Such is the consummation which it is 
the aim of Dr. Styles and his followers to accomplish with re- 
spect tothe stage and every other refined institution; whether 
they are to succeed in their aim, and Gothic darkness once more 
oversptead the land, or whetlier the progress of civilizatién and 
enlightened idea’ will gain the supporters of the stage a victory 
over their ‘‘ barbarous foes,” is a question which time alone can 
determine. 

We are not aware, that in this new edition of his book, Dr, 
Styles has added any thing of material importance to the con- 
tents of the preceding impressions. He has brought forward no 
new argument against the stage, nor has he added any thing in 
support of those formerly advanced. In fact, throughout the 
whole book, he’scarcely produces a direvt charge of evil influence 
against the Theatre; but, like all writers who have undertaken te 
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support a bad cause, he is obliged to deal largely in generali- 
ties, without adducing any express accusation ; accordingly we 
meet with nothing but vague and unsubstantiated assertions of 
the unqualified ill effects of stage entertainments upon the pub- 
lic mind; but these assertions are never attempted to be sup- 


ported by any correspondent reasoning 


g, and seeing how fruit- 


less such an undertaking would have proved, we think Dr, 
Styles has shewn himself possessed of at least a small portion of 
prudence and common-sense, in refraining from the attempt, 
In one respect, however, the Doctor has made an extensive ad- 
dition to his book, and a most alarming one it is for us critic$: 
we allude to the price, which he has raised from 3s. 6d. to 6s.; 
aud, in order to increase the bulk of his publication, to enable 
him.to demand this advance with the better grace, he has proved 


to admiration his proficiency in the: noble art of book-making' 


In the first place, we find inserted the whole of a critique on a 


former edition of the Doctor’s work, which appeared in the 
«* Annual Review,” and which, we know not upon what autho- 
rity, he assigns to the able pen of the Rev. James Plumptre, au- 
thor: of ‘ Discourses on the Stage*.”’ And here we must 
again pause a moment to admire the matchless impudence 
and. conceit which must have possessed Dr. Styles ere 
he could have resolved to print, along with his flimsy accll- 
sations, this luminous and unanswerable refutation of them; 
were it not for the evidence of our eyes, we should hesitate to 
impute such unequalled presumption even to a Mettiodist 
preacher, the legitimate descendant of the Pharisee. We are 
pleased, nevertheless, at his having done so, for though we con- 
sider his book to be one of the most abortive, unlicked attempts 
at reasoning we have ever met with, yet there might have been 
found minds weak enough to be induenced thereby, were it not 
for the masterly exposition of its absurdity which now accom- 
panies it: —‘ their bane and antidote are both before them.” 
This article swelled the bulk of the Doctor’s book consider- 


bly, ’tis true, but something still was wanting to render it of the 


* We earnestly recommend this work to those who wish to peruse a ca7- 
did examination of the question. It bears evident marks of being the proe 


duction of a Christian, a scholar, and a gentleman. | 
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‘required size ; accordingly the paste and scissars were once more 


resorted to, and innumerable extracts from innumerable authors 
tacked on in the shape of notes, the composition of which is 
eenerally far superior to the “ baid disjointed chat” of the text, 
with the poverty and deformity of which: they accordingly form 
a ludicrous contrast ; as a fringe of gold ou a garment of serge 
would but render its coarseness and worthlessness the more elar- 
ingand conspicuous. We must, however, do theDoctor the justices 
to say, that in the compilation of the aforesaid notes, his industry 
has been most exemplary; he commences with quotations from 
the works of Mrs. Hannah More; ransacks the pages of Polidor 
Virgl, Seneca, Rowland Hill, Rousseau, and the “ Eclectic Re- 
view;” lauds Prynne and Collier; abuses Mr. Betty,and to onr utter 
astonishment, has even eked out bis book with an extract from that 
carnal paper the “ Examiner, ” wherein is related, ina very edify- 
ing manner, how the “Manager of Drury Lane insulted the delicacy 
of Miss Kelly in the production of the ‘* Ninth Statue; ”’ how he 
“furnished the climax of outrage by taking manual possession 
ofher whole person, and violating ber upon the open Stage ; « 
and finally, how Miss Kelly,as well she might, after so indecorous 
a exhibition, “rushed into her room, reluctant to litt her eyes 
even to hail her dearest friends.”-—Such are the ‘ considerable 
ealargements” of which the title-page speaks, and for which the 
reader is merely charged the trifling advance of two shillings 
and six-pence upon the former price. So little value, however, 
do we hungry critics set upon the Doctor's book, when put in 
competition with the good things of the world, that we shall 
leave our copy at our publishers, to bé disposed of for SIX-pence 
inthe event,—a forlorn hope, we suspect—of any. one being in_ 
clined to purchase it at that rate, and even now we are’ not cer 
tain that we'shall not subject ourselves to the charge of extortion — 
We ought to apologise to our readers for having so long de_ 
tamed them upon this disgusting subject, and, in fact, for 
having at all defiled our pages with Dr. Styles’s name; the 
araugement we noticed at the commencement of this article is 
all we have to offer in extenuation of our fault. To the Doctor 
himself we make no apology for the little ceremony with which 
we have treated him ; when a man descends from the employment 
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of fair and honourable argument, to the promulgation of* wilfy! 


aud pernicious misrepresentations, he forfeits all claim to a 

serious reply, and excites no feeling but thatjof contempt. The | 
general character of the author aud his publication may be 

summed up very briefly : 


His aim is mischief, and his zeal pretence 
’ P : 


His book rebellion against common sense. 
Dr. Styles, itis presumed, knew the major part of his asser- 
tions to be unfounded, or he did not ; in either case he is equally 


censurable ; he has reprobated vices and follies which he was 
aware had no existence, or he has presumed to hurl indiscriminate 
abuse upon an institution to which he is an utter stranger, and 
of the merits of which he is incapable of forming a correct 


opinion, We part from him with mingled sensations of disgust 
and contempt. 


** The announcement of our intention to review this publi- 
cation, which we inserted last month, has occasioned the trans- 
mission to us ofa letter on the subjeet, signed Neos, professing 
to be written by a friend to our work, but which we most 
strongly suspect to be the production of no one but the Doctor 
himself. He complains of some remarks, which, it seems, 
appeared in the Jnquisitor a few months since, relative to the 
second edition of his ‘‘ Essay :’’ these, he says, were scurrilous, 
and unlike the generality of the criticisms which appear in our 
magazine. He further complains of the quotation of certain 
obnoxious passages from his second edition, more particularly 
as the third, in which they are not found, had appeared when 
we published the remarks complained of, and he concludes by 
exhorting us to treat him with good manners in our proposed 
Review, as has invariably been his custom in regard to his 
opponents. Upon this precious epistle we have but little to re- 
mark. We have referred to the article he mentions, and have 
indeed found mueh scurrility therein, but itis wholly contained 
jn the extracts from his book which are there given. His _asser- 
tion that the third edition had then appeared, may be taken as 
a fair specimen of evangelical veracity. The number of our work . 
which contained these strictures, was published on the Ist. of 
April last, the very day on which Dr. Styles’s “« Advertisement,” 
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ful isdated; this objection, therefore, falls at once to the ground 
of, As to his wish that in our review of him he might be spoken of 
” respectfully, we should, had we not before met with repeated 
" instances of his unblushing effrontery, have been astonished at this 
request from a writer whose book contains such specimens of 
jrulent abuse as occur at pp. 96. 111. 112. 216. 218. Xe. &e. 
or. but we must, however, admit that he is less repreliensible on this 
lly score than he formerly was, many of the most offensive passages 
“a contained in the second edition, particularly the infamous attack 
ate upon Knox, .being now expunged.-—Whether we may have no-- 
nd ticed the work to the satisfaction of Neos, or Dr. Styles, or 
act whoever was the writer of the letter we have received, we ie 
ist know not, and care not; we have at least done our part 
towards exposing what appears to us to be one of the most 
- illiberal, shallow productions we have ever met with. To have 
ms attempted a serious refutation of such absurdities after the mas- 
- terly reply we have before alluded to, would have been useless 
ere and impertinent, and to have reasoned with Dr. S. as with one 
* willing te hear and to be convinced, would have only exposed us 
i to derision and contempt; we have therefore “ treated the fool al 
i. according to his folly, lest he might be wise in his own cor- ty 
™ ceit.”” : : 
ur el , 7 4 : 
si The Temptations of a Watering Place, and the best means of counteracting their i i 
Influence ; a Sermon, preached at Union-Street Chapel, Brighton, Aug 13, eh) 
e 1815, by John Styles, D.D. Brighton: printed for the Author, 1815, 1s. 6d ? a ss 
oo This is merely au abstract and brief chronicle of the foregoing 7 ‘ 
al “Essay,” addressed to those “ who go down to the sea in shoals, 
his and take their pleasure in the great waters.” It consists of the i) 
se same arguments, clothed in nearly the same form of words, the ae 
“- only difference being in the object against which they are di- te 
ia rected. There it was the Theatre, here it is watering-places. 
si Such, indeed, is the happy singularity of the Doctor's reasoning, 3 
ae that it is just as applicable to one subject as to another; for his i 
“es writings being nothing more than a collection of common-places 
of against every thing bearing te appearance of cheerfulness and 
at,” good humour, that whieh is to day advanced to prove the immor- 


ality of the stage, may to-morrow be adduced in confirmation of 
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the evil effects arising from a trip to Margate or Brighton, 
Dancing and Theatres have long been the chief objects of dislike 
to these bigots, they have now attacked watering-places, which 
in their turn are abused with true Puritanical zeal. It is, indeed, 
most amusing to observe how readily the Doctor can change his 
opinion of things as he finds it convenient to his purpose. In 
his ‘‘ Essay,” the Theatre was represented as little less than the 
Temple of Lucifer, but all at once he has discovered that its 


amusements are far more commendable than those of a watering- 


place, since they “improve the intellect, exercise the judgment, 


and mature the taste.” p 16. We take our leave of Doctor 
Styles ; fervently praying that we may never more encounter so 


determined an enemy of truth, decency, and common sense. 


A Descriptive Portrait of Miss O'Neill, in @ critique on her exhihition of the 
Characters of Mrs. Haller, and Jane Shore. London: Sherwood aid Co. 
1815. 3s. 


“ Pity it is, that the momentary beauties flowing from an barmonious 
elocution, cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record! That the 
animated graces of the player can live no longer than the breath and motion 
that presents them ; or at best can but faintly glimmer through the memory, 


or imperfect attestation of a few surviving spectators.” 


Such was the. lamentation of Old Colley Cibber, and such 
must be the lamentation of every one who reflects how fleeting 
and perishab'e is the impression produced by the actor’s art. 
The author of the work before us, who appears to be one of 
Miss O’Neill’s most enthusiastic admirers, has endeavoured to 
prevent this oblivion of the beauties and merits of his favourite 
actress, by transmitting to posterity a minute description of her 
person, and her representation of the characters of Mrs. Haller 
and Jane Shore, and he has succeeded in his attempt, as far as 
such an undertaking is practicable. To those who have not 
seen Miss O’Neill, his “ Portrait” will afford as correct an idea of 
her style of acting as it is possible for rere description to convey, 
and to those who have, it will yield a renewal of the pleasure 
they have experienced in witnessing the efforts of that exquisite 
actress, 
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The author’s language is correct, and, at times, highly ani- 





mated; particularly where he depicts the dreadful consequences 
resulting froma breach of the conjugal vow. We cannot, how- 
ever, but lament that he should have undertaken to defend the 
moral of such a play as the “ Stranger,’’-—his arguments are 
ingenious, but by no means convincing. 

His admiration of Miss O'Neill has led him to adopt a strain 
of panegyric, which addressed to almost any other actress 
would have been gross flattery, but the justice of which, in its 
present application, no one will dispute. An exception may 
perhaps be made to the remark, that she is the only person ever 
seen upon the stage,except Mrs. Crawford, who could weep, 
or knew how to wipe her eyes; we think we could adduce the 
name of one, or perhaps of two living actresses in refutation of 
this assertion. 

.*, The length to which our remarks on Styles’s “Essay” have 
extended, compels us to postpone the review of several interest- 
ing works, which we had prepared for the present number. 
Becket’s “‘ Shakspeare’s himself again ;°’ ‘‘ Paris in July 1815 ;” 
the North American Review,” No. 1.; and Walker's “Battle of 
Waterloo,” shall be noticed next month. 


Original 3 yortry. 








“ Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to. write ; 
they are fishing-boats, which the Buccaneers of Literature do not conde- 
send to sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their 
strength in them, and that they should try the r strength before the public, 
without danger of any shame from failure, is highly desirable.” 

; ' SOUTHEY. 


TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
Henry! the muse would fain record 
Thy genius of poetic fire; 
Advent’rous strike the solemn chord, 
And tune with trembling hands the lyre. 


Ah, vain attempt! thy deathless name, 
Dear to the muse, to genius dear, 


Enroll’d among the sons of fame, 
{s still bedew’d with pity’s tear. 
VOL. VII. : Q q 
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Thee no. gav scenes of fond delight, 
Presumptuous thought ! could urge to stay ; 

, ; ror mes. 
Thy genius soar'd to worlds of light, — 


While rays of glory mark’d the way. 


Mute is the harp, which once so sweet, * 
Did warble forth its wood notes wild ; 
And charm’d thee in thy sad retreat, 


And many a weary hour beguil’d. 





All that thy wild prophetic strain, 
Did erst presage of youthful doom, 
We see alas with deepest pain, 
Recorded on thy early tomb. t¢ 





Deplor’d, lamented to the last, 
By all sweet poesy has charm’d ; 
By every kindred breast, whose soul 


Thy genial spirit ever warm’d. 





Adieu, dear youth! on thy cold bed, 
Where ‘ peaceful sleeps” the poet’s bier, 
Fancvy’s soft magic feet shall tread, 


And “ sweet mysterious”{ music hear. 





This humbie offering, but true, 
A stranger to thy mem’ry brings ; 
The tear he sheds, to genius due, 
Embalms the lay he feebly sings. 


Pentonville, August, 1813. 


* In his beautiful ‘‘ Ode To my Lyre.” 





+ Frequent allusions to, and anticipations of a premature death are inter- 
spersed through all his works. When the event completely fulfils the pro- 


phecy, such allusions are very affecting, and excite more than a common 
interest. ? 


3 Vide H. K. W.’s “ Ode to the herb Rosemary.” 
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THE AMULET CROSS. 


Lines, presented with an Amulet Cross, to Miss R—— on the Author's parting 
with her. 
This cross was form’d with magic pow’r, 
Love’s fiery arrows to repel, 
To guard the heart in danger’s hour, 


An amulet of wondrous spell. 


To me ’twas giv’n, and now to you 
The fragrant treasure I resign ; 
"Twill my remembrance keep in’view, 


Which else might be effac’d by time, 


This little token of my love 
Is all, alas! I’ve here to give ; 
Take it, dear girl, and may it prove 


The only cross your e’er receive. 


STANZAS. 
I never tasted Friendship’s joys, 
I never drank at Love’s pure stream ; 
My days glide on in idle noise, a 


In Pleasure’s gay but empty dream. 


Without one bliss to mark their course, 
They lose themselves in Folly’s maze ; 


From fickleness they have their source, 


And thus are lost my youthful days. 
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MUSIC. 


Wreath thy harp with wilcest flow'rs, 
Let it breathe its softest strain— 
Call to mind the joyous hours, 


Which we ne’er can see again. 


When I hear that well-known sound, 
Tis as though the dead arose, 
’Tis as if her spirit round, 


Hover'd listning to our woes,, 


Ok! that well remember'd straiv, 
Wakens joys, now sunk in death ; 
Scenes of bliss—and hours of pain, 
All revive in music’s breath. 


Memory would too often sleep, 


Were it not for music’s strain, 
Sorrow would too often weep, 


If music did not lull its pain. 


Mem’ry sometimes must repose, 
Sorrow should not always last ; 
Then how soothing after woes, 
Tis to dream of pleasures past. 


Music’s sound recals the hours, 

Which are fading from the mind ; 

Culls of life the sweetest flow’rs, 

And cheers what yet is left behind ! 

: B: 
Snd October, 1215. 
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Theatrical Pnrquisition, 








*¢ Some abuse the Stage, 

“¢ And say it lives by vice. Inrleed, ’tis true, 
“As the physicians by diseases do, 

“Only to cure them.” 


RANDOLPH’s Muse’s LookING GLAss. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Thursday, September the 28th.— The Beggar's Opera, revived. 
The revival of ths exquisite Opera ts iavariably attend: d by the 
appearance f sundry tirades avainst it, by short-sighied advo- 
cates of morality, ou account of the encourageme st it is pre- 
tended to afford to vice. We are moreover as regularly ‘nformed 
that it is intolerably vulgar, anda pithy anecdote its never omit- 
ed, which rela es how a message was once st to the man- 
ager of Covent Garden Theatre, by Sir Joh i Fielding, complain- 
ing of the increase in the number of i ghway-men, to which its 
performance never fatled to give rise, with other reasons avainst 
its encouragement equally cogent and convincing. Mea.iwhile 
the “ Beggar’s Opera” pleases and will continue to poo-e, as 
long as a taste for wit, satire and melody is to be found in the 
British nation. We know not which to admire most, tu: taste 
or the consistency of those squeamish critics, who can sieh and 
weep over the sentim nta sorrows of that least excusabi: ofall 
adultresses, Mrs. Haller, and are sorely aston'shed hat + + one 
ean imagine the “Stranger” at all palliates the crime of atu tery, 
but who nevertheless revile the ‘ Beggar's Opera,” as /- and 
mischievous. Strange infatuation! In the one piece vice is 
placed in the most amizble light, insomuch that it requires a 
nicer degree of discrimination than is possessed by mus! ;» ople, 
to distinguish it from virtue.- We are almost indyced to iove it; 
indeed such it wou 4 seem was the anthor’s aim an! wish, and 
aware that “to be hated it need but be seen,” he has clothe 7 itin 


an almost angelic garb, the disguise of Satan. Inthe ‘ eggar’s 
Opera” the reverse is the case. Vice is there placed in the 
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most odious light, and held up to ridicule and contempt. That 


the aforesaid prudish critics should cowplain of its lowness js 


natural, and were it the province of the Drama, 
To draw men us thay ought to be, not as they are, 


we might perhaps be inclined to coincide with them in the 
opinion, but as we have always understood that the stage should 
hold the mirror up to nature, we never can be brought to admit the 
propriety of banishing from the Theatre a piece which places 
the deformity of vice in as striking a light as could possibly be 
effected by the discourses of the ablest divines. 

The revival of this piece ina perfect state does the utmost 
credit to the taste of the Drury Lane managers. We have of late 
been accustomed to bebold it in such a castrated, mutilated -tate, 
that we question whether Gay himself, if he had arisen from the 
dead, would have been able to recognise his own production, 

This, however, was naturally to be expected from Mess. Harris 
and Co.; any thing tending to the degradation and debasement 
of the Drama is certain of mecting their hearty approbation, and 
accordingly 16 sooner was it hinted to them to endeavour to 
detract from the merits of this Opera, than they went to 
work, clipping and curtailing it ina most barbarous and igno- 
rant manner. We should have been sincerely grieved had the 
managers of the other house followed this tasteless example, but 
they have shewn themselves possessed of too much good sense 
to become accomplices in so di-graceful a proceeding, and we 
accordingly request they will accept our humble but hearty 
thanks for the treat they have afforded us, in once more repre- 
senting our favourite opera in all its glory. 

The piece has been revived in a manner worthy of the first 
Theatre in the world. Indeed a manifest reform has taken 
place at this house since last season in the mode of casting cha- 
racters; Mucheath is performed by . Cooke. We have already 
spoken in terms of approbation of this gentleman, but bis Mac- 
heath has given us a much higher idea of his powers than we 
had previously formed. He vave the beautiful airs which 
belong to the character most expressively and chastely, re- 

jecting all meretricious ornament, and judiciously adopting 
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the plain, straightforward style of singing suitable to the cha- 
racter. In another respect, we must allot him deserved praise ; 
he is intelligible in his singing; every word is distinctly pro- 
nounced, and we are enabled in some degree to understand what 
heis about. This ts truly a novelty, and though the unintelligible 
way in which the words of songs are given by the generality of 
singers may form no great cause of regret, but rather the contrary | 
in certain modern operas, yet in Gay’s piece, where every line 
sparkles with the most brilliant wit and satire, the case is widely 
diferent. Mr. Cooke’s acting is entitled to little less praise, 
though he still wants more spirit and boldness. Upon the 
whole, we give his Macheath a decided preference to that of 
Incledon, who, although he might have been a geod singer 
formerly, certainly could not lay claim to that title of late years, 
and his acting was ever the acme of every thing vile and des- 
picable. The Polly of Mrs. Dickons forms the only drawback 
upon the excellent manner in which the piece is cast. It is at 
all times an ungracious task to notice the defects produced by 
age, particularly when speaking of a lady; but surely, without 
any offence, we may hint that Mrs. Dickons’s appearance is not 
exactly what we may suppose Gay to have figured to himself 
when he wrote the character of the youthful, love-sick, tender, 
‘and affectionate Polly. Nor do we particularly admire her 
style of singing the character; the notes “ play round the head, 
but never reach the heart.” Wer trills and “quavers are, per- 
haps, very scientific, and doubtless very difficult ; we wish, as 
Johnson observed ona similar occasion,they were impossible. She 
is, moreover, insufferably confident and conceited in her acting. 
Peachum and Lockit are performed by Munden and Dowton; 
and much as we admire these two actors, we have never been 
more delighted by their efforts than in these characters. Their 
quarrel is an inimitable piece of acting, It is not, we believe, 
generally known, that this scene alludes toa dispute which took 
place between Lord Townshend and Sir Robert Walpsle, a 
short time previous to the production of the piece. Before we 
quit the subject of Mr. Dowton’s Lockit, we must remark, that 
the speech he addresses to Lucy on her exit after the dia’ ogue 
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between them in the third act, is not to be found in any edition 


of the opera that we have ever met with, and as it is not par- 


ticularly distinguished either by wit or elegance, it may as welj 
be omitt:d in future Miss Kelly is the Lucey, and this eba- 
racter, which has always been considered as secondary to that 
of Polly, she has raised to an equal importance. The alternate 
rage, fondness, and jealousy of the character were each depicted 
in the most natural manner, and though her voice has scarcely 
sufficient compass to do justice to the songs, yet she sung them 
with exquisite taste and propriety, particularly J like the fox shall 
grieve. Miss Kelly possesses im a remarkable degree the art of 
giving importance to trifles ; in this part we would particularly in- 
stanee the manner in which she surveys a part of Pol/y’s dress,and 
the contemptuous action which accompanies it, during the delivery 
of the taunting speech. ‘ I am sorry, Madam, you force me to 
be so ill bred, Madam, &c.” The expression of her countenance 
when Macheath announces his determination to take Pol’y for 
life, surp sses description ; ifit were not paying the lady rather 
an equivocal compliment we shonld say it is fiendlike—a compli- 
cation of envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. It 
now only remains for us to notice Knight’s Fi/ch. Perhaps the 
highest encominm we can pass upon it is to say, that were we to 
meet such a fellow in the street, we should think ourselves 
happy to escape without the loss of our handkerchief. We have 
been thus diffuse in our remarks’ upon this revival, because we 
think it of some little consequence how so exquisite a produc- 
lion is performed, and further because in the present instance 
the performance is really worthy of the piece, and as such 
claims an extended notice. We cannot conclude, without once 
more offering the tribute of our thanks to the nianagers for the 
treat they have afforded us in the perfect revival of this opera, 
and the crowded houses it attracts sufficiently prove how the 
opinion of the town coincides with our own on this subject. 
The idea of adapting the songs to old and favourite airs was 
most happy, and even were they unsustained by a dialogue of 
equal merit, will always ensure the piece a decided popularity. 
Itis not with this as with many other operas, in which after 
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hearing one beautiful song we are doomed to endure half a dozen 
discordant compositions before the occurrence of another of 
equal merit; here all are equally melodious, all equally beau- 
tiful. | 

Tuesday, Oct 3.--The part of Amanthis appears to bea 
favourite with debutantes. It was in this character that Miss 
Booth made her first essay on the Covent Garden beards, and 
it has since been assumed for a first appearance, with a still 
greater degree of success by Miss Foote. On the present evening 
we were called upon to witness tle performance ‘of the part 
by Miss Johnson, daughter of a Mrs. Johnson, formerly of 
Covent Garden Theatre, and who has since emigrated to 
America. Though the success of this young lady was not equalk 
to that of the two we have. before spoken of, still she gave fair 
promise of powers, which on some future day may ripen into 
excellence. She appears to be extremely young. Her person 
is slight in the extreme; her face uot particularly hatdsome, 
but very expressive, and her voice, though pleasing, is rather 
weak at present. She was well received, and has repeated the 
character. 

Thursday, October 5th.—The announcement of Mr. Dowton 
to perform the part of Shylock, attracted a crowded audience on 
the present evening, and much curiosity was naturally excited 
to witness this excellent comedian in a line of acting so totally 
dissimilar to any in which he had previously appeared. We 


_ confess we were somewhat deceived in the expectations we had 


formed of his success; these expectations were founded upon 
our knowledge of his sound judgment and discrimination, but 
we had forgottem to take into the account the inefficiency of bis 


voice when attempted to be raised to any high key, and though. 


his countenance may satisfactorily express the honest indig- 
nation of Job Thornberry, or the ludicrous rage of Sir Anthony 
Absolute, it is by no means so well fitted to depict the darker 
passions of envy, hatred, and revenge, which are the character- 
istics of the Jew of Venice. Nevertheless, with all these draw- 
backs upon the chance of success, it is only comparatively 
Speaking that his Shylock can be called a failure; had it been 
his first appearance upon a London stage, we should have been 
VOL. VII. Rr 
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inclined to consider it as a successful debut, and Mr. Dowton 
as a tragedian of no mean promise, but after ha: ing been so long 


accustomed to see him excelling all competitors in the delinea- 
tion of what may be emphatically termed his own line of charae- 
ters, it vrieves us to find him descending to the station of second 
to any one. 

On his entrance, he was of course received with much encoy- 
raging applause, and he certainly looked the character admir. 
ably ; indeed we know no one upon the stage whose attention to 
propriety of costume is greater than that of Dowton. His first 
scene with Bassanio and Antonio was not distinguished by any 
remarkable novelty, though we think his jocu'ar manner of pro- 
posing the hond is an improvement upon the practice of mary 
of his predecessors. We have often seen it given in a gloomy, 
malevolent ma: ner, such as could not fail to increase Bassanio’s 
dislike to the sealing ‘* such a bond,” and which throws over the 
who'e tro nsaction an air of improbability. Mr. Dowton’s man- 
ner of pr: posing it merely as a joke, “a merry bond,” appears 
to us much more correct and plausible. We do not however, 
exactly compreliend his motive for speaking aside the commence- 
ment of the passage ‘ Oh, Father Abraham, &c.” It evidently 
forms part of Shylock’s address tothe Christians, and should be 
delivered as such. His manner of receiving the alternate good 
and bad news delivered to him by Tubal was the best part of 
his performance; the transitions from rage and despair at the 
loss of his ducats, to fiend-!ike exultation at the misfortunes of 
Antonio, were admirably conceived, but he was not enabled to 
render the execution equal to the conception, and we had more 
than ever reason to regret his defective voice, which whenever he 
attempted to raise it, to give full vent to his passion, became 
totally indistinct “ torn to tatters, to very rags.” His idea of 
the scene was nevertheless extremely excellent. In the interview 
with Antonio and the Jailer, we do not recollect any particular 
points; it was,indeed, rather tame and insipid, nor in the tria!-scene 
was there any thing worthy of notice, till the announcement of his 
rigorous sentence by the Duke; here Mr. Dowton was truly 
great; his delineation of the horror and despair of the unrelent- 
ing jew was inimitable, and can only be comprehended by bemg 
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seen ; the most animated description would convey but a faint 
idea of it. Excellent, however, as portions of his performance 
undoubtedly were, we think he will act prude: tly in not persever- 
ing in this deviation from his customary path ; to repeat this cha- 
racter was of course necessary for the sake of appearances, and 
perhaps the applause he received may justify his having done 
so, but if he has a proper regard for his own fame he will re- 
frain fro » attempting another—shall we say tragic character, 
or deserting those of comedy in which he is on all hands allowed 
to be incomparable. . 

Mrs. Bartley, as usual, was the Portia of the evening. This 
lady is by some persons—a select few—looked upon as the first 
actress of the day, a distinction we can by no means allow to be 
due to her, even in tragedy, and her comedy we do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce most vile. Our regard for decorum will 
not allow us to express the sensation which her attempts at 
playfulness invariably excite in our minds, or which of sop’s 
fables we are thereby reminded of; her idea of impressiveness 
and feeling merely consists in assuming a monotonous whining 
kiad of delivery which is irresistibly ludicrous. We saw Mrs. 
Glover perform the character last season with much better 
effect. Rae’s general excellence as Bassanio is well known, we 
should nevertheless be most happy to congratulate him on 
having effected some improvement in his present hurried mode 
of delivery ; his words and sentences tread, as it were, so upon 
the heels of each other as often to render what he says almost 
waintelligible. He is, nevertheless, one of the first actors on the 
stage, and may yet, if he pleases, verify the flattering prophecy 
ofhis friend Cumberland. Nerissa, in the room of Mrs. Har- 
lowe, who we presume has left the Theatre, was played by 
Miss Boyce in an indifferent manner. Suilen and sad, in 
discontented mood, Jocasta frown'd, may aptly be applied to 
this lady. What her real disposition may be we have no 
means of ascertaining, but if there were any art to find the 
mind’s construction in the face, we should pronounce her to 
he somewhat of a Catherine. . Her face, which is by no means 
naturally unhandsome, is entirely disfigured by this eternal 
appearance of gloom which she thinks proper to assume. The 
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players have made Lorenzo a musicial character, and accor- 
dingly the part must be filled by asinger. Now, were the 
dialogue entirely out of the question, we should not have a 
single word to offer in opposition to the Lorenzo of Mr. Pyne, who 
is really a very chaste and pleasing singer; would, indeed, that 
he could sing the whole of the character, for from his speaking 
it is impossible to avoid forming the conclusion that one of the 
‘‘journeymen” Hamlet speaks of, had the chief hand in his 
composition, he imitates humanity so abominably, Jessica, too, 
is a songstress, and therefore the part is assigned to Mrs. Bland, 
who is just as excellent in one respect, and just as defective in 
the other as her Lorenzo. Miss Kelly was at first announced 
for it, and we were lauding the Gods for the change, but we 
suppose Mrs. Bland is as tenacious of her old character asa 
successful author is of his copy-right. Perhaps it would be 
difficult to point out a scene in the whole circle of Shakspeare’s 
dramas more exquisitely beautiful. than that with which the fifth 
act of this play commences, and we suspect it would be equally 
difficult to name any one so horribly delivered as this was by 
the aforesaid lady and gentleman, 

. Should Shakspeare’s angry ghost arise, 

And on such actors cast his eyes, 
He'd snatch a pistol up and blow their brains out! 


During the third act, the performance was interrupted by a 
tumbler being thrown from the two-shilling gallery into the pit, 
which struck a person on the head. Mr. Rae immediately 
stepped forward, and offered a reward, on the part of the mana- 
gers, of five guineas to any one who would secure the offender. 
All was:now confusion for a few minutes, when Mr. Rae again 
advanced, and said, ‘‘ May I beg to know whether the offender 
has been secured?” ‘ He as!” was the elegant and satisfac- 
tory reply, and the play proceeded. 

Saturday, October 14th.—An apology was this evening made 
for Miss Kelly, who was prevented by indisposition from per- 
forming the part of Annette, Mrs. Horn was her substitute, and 
went through her task with much discrimination and propriety, 
though it will not be thought an invidious remark when we say 
that she was inferior to her predecessor. Itis no disparagement 
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tothe moon to say that its splendour does not equa! that of the 
sun. In consequence of Miss Kelly’s continued illness, Mrs. 
Hosn repeated the character every night of the performance of 
the “ Magpie,” till the 25th. when it was resumed by Miss K. 

Tuesday, October the 17th.—That perfection of all stupidity, 
the Will,” was this evening revived for the purpose of exhibi- 
ting Mrs. Mardyn in the character of Albina’ Mandeville, the 
heroine, we are sorry she should havé thought proper.to delay 
this piece in its course to that peaceful oblivion to which it was 
hastening, and to which, spite even of her resuseitating powers, 
it must ultimately and imevitably be consigned. Since our 
remarks on Mrs. Mardyn’s debut were penned, we have had the 
pleasure of seeing her perform several! times, and on a review 
of what we then advanced we do not find it necessary to retract 
asingle syllable of ourencomium. She is advancing rapidly 
in merit and in favour with the town; the impression which her 
beauty at first excited, has since been strengthened and con- 
firmed by the influence of her talents. Were any proof wanting 
of her ability, it would be afforded by the fact of her having 
rendered the feebly-drawn character of Albina not only bear- 
able but actually entertaining. The other parts are if pos ible 
still more meagre and contemptible; the actors, however, are, 
with a single exception, most excellent, atid they made more of 
them than we could possibly have thought practicable, but it was 
evidently up-Aill work. We have read somewhere of a certain 
tyrant who was accustomed to chain his livine prisoners to 
the dead bodies of their comrades, thus compelling them to bear 
about a loathsome carcass; we thought of this story more than 
once whilst we were witnessing the efforts of such able actors, 
doomed to the hopeless task of attempting to vivify the spiritless, 
senseless characters which compese the dramatis persona of the 
“Will.” 

We see Mrs. Mardyn is announced for the Widow Cheerly, in 
Cherry’s comedy of the “Soldier's Daughter.” When we 
termed the “Will” the perfection of stupidity, we confess we 
had overlooked the “ Soldier's Daughter.” It would be a nice 
Point to decide between the two authors which of them is enti’ 
tled to the throne of dullness, Reynolds or Cherry ?@—Par nobilé 
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fratrum! We shrewdly suspect that the witlings over the way 





have some influence in this house, and have advised, the reviyat 
of these peces to prove that although it may be impossible to 
surpass the stupidity of their productions, it may at least be equal- 
led. One word of advice to Mrs. Mardyn, ere we take our leave 
for the month. We will just whisper in her ear that what was 
looked upon as a very natural agitation on her first ap. earance 
as Amelia Wildenhaim, was by no « eans quite so appropriate 
or necessary on the aight of her performing Abina Mandeville, 
The too frequent repetition of such pretty appeals to Mr, Bull’s 
sympathy may not prove quite safe or advisable. Johuwa 
very humane animal when real distress demands his pity, but 
if he suspects that he is imposed upon, he is apt to express his 
indignation at the deception in no very polite or gentle manner, 


pe 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

Thursday, October 5th.—A new farce, called the “ Farce 
Writer,” was performed for the first time, and met with a favour- 
able reveption Plot it has none, that we could discover, but 

it abounds in eguivogue, and Mathews has full scope for dis- 
| playing his comic powers; where that is the case, failure may 
be considered as almost out of the question. This piece through- 
out is a mere sketch drawn by the author, and finished by the 
actor; which, without the strong colouring and admirable 
touches of the latter, certainly does not ossess sufficient merit 
to attract. much notice; but with the advantage of being per- 
formed by some of the first comic actors of the day, it must be 
vile indeed, not to obtain a certain degree of success, and 
although it will by no means stand the test of minute criticism, 
still it must be pronounced better than the generality uf produc- 
tions which have of late appeared on the Covent Garden boards. 


The dialogue is interspersed with a super abundance of touch 
and go wit (as the players term it), which, together with a con- 


tinued series of mistakes, is so arranged, as to keep the risible 
faculties continually on the alert. The author has very inge- 
niously contrived, whenever he found a vacuum in his own ideas, 
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to fill up the space with selections from Shakspeare, however, 
this is a liberty we can easily pardon; quotations should always | 
be tolerated when judiciously aprlied, and quotations from 
Shaks;eare are always acceptable, even when conveved through 
themedium ofa modern faree. There are some very poi ted hits 
against French translations, and the introduction of animals, 
which deserve the serious consideration of Mr. Harris ; let him. 
attend to these hints, and no longer allow himself to be guided 
bya set of scribblers and machinists, whose productions deserve 
no better uname than that of the mere refuse of literature; we 
look upon him as the pivot upon which all the dramatic ma- 
chinery of the Theatre is regulated, and consequently regard 
him as being responsible for whatever may be brought forth; 
we are happy to be able to compliment his improving taste in 
the present instance, and particularly entreat him to encourage 
the doctrine which the piece inculcates, 


* Why should French dramatists our stage possess,» &c. 


Monday, October 9th.— Miss Hughes this evening acted the 


part of the Princess of Navarre, in the soi disant, comic opera of 


“John of Paris.” In compliment to the lady we cannot 


imagine that in this choice of a character she has been directed 
by her own ‘wishes ; were she a youthful adventurer, we might 
have been induced to attribute the undertaking to the mere desire 
ofappearing in something new, but experience surely must 
have taught her, that such a character is of all others the least 


calculated for her powers. If she be desirous of maintaining © 


the reputation she has already acquired, we would recommend 


her as far as isin her power, to exercise her own judgment in the . 


selection of parts, and we have no doubt but her own good 
sense will point out to her the correctness of the following 
remarks. When the diadem encircles her brow, when she re- 
presents the dignified heroine, her efforts are witnessed with 
pleasure, but when she deviates from this line and aims at 
Simplicity, her action, her appearance, and her style of singing, 
all conspire against her, and spite of her exertions, give a kind of 
ludicrous effect to what is intended to interest the feelings. 
Miss Mathews played “Rosa,” and the exact reverse of our 
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rema'ks on Miss Hughes may be applied to her with the greatest 
propriety; she looked remarkably well, and sung ina pleasing man- 
ner; she will, however, excuse us if we recommend her not to skip 
hap-hazard at octaves, but rather endeavour by constant practice, 
to attain such a command over her voice, as to reduce all her 
variations to perfect harmony, otherwise it will be preferable to 
omit embellishments altogether. Pedrigo in the absence of 
Liston was played by Tokely, in a manner by no means equal 
tothe criginal Mr. Potts; we cannot possibly imagine why this 
gentleman so strenuously endeavours to make himself ridicu- 
lous; instead of acting his part as he ought to have done, he was 
continually kicking up his heels like punchinello, or grinning 
like a pantomimic pantaloon ; this we conceive to be perfectly un- 
necessary to the character he represented, and certainly had no 
other effect on the audience, but that of making him appear 
truly contemptible ; he must absolutely curb this propensity to 
buffoonery, or he will run so far out of the course in his way to 
perfection, as totally to preclude the possibility of his ever 
arriving at the goal. In point of talent, we must pronounce 
Duruset to have been the chief ornament of the piece ; he deliver- 
ed the air of the “ Troubadour” in a manner highly creditable 
to himself, and satisfactory to the audience ; the rest of the 
characters were tolerably well sustained, and the exertions of the 
performers throughout were much greater than the productioz 
deserved. 7 
Wednesday, 18th October.—This evening the Theatre wa: 
crowded at an easly hour to witness the debit of Mrs. Alsop, (@ 
daughter of Mrs. Jordan) as Rosalind in “As you Like It;” report 
had spoken very favourably of this lady’s talents, and notwith- 
standing these encomiums were somewhat exaggerated and preme- 
ture, still we had no reason to be dissatisfied with her representa- 
tion of the part: she appears to possess a good understanding, 
united with much sensibility and spirit—indispensable requisites 
for the profession she has embarked in; her person is what may 
justly be termed pedite, her countenance animated, and though 
far from being marked by any peculiar traits of beauty, yet upon 
the whole it is pleasing. With regard to her merits as a0 
actress when set in comparison with those of her mother, we 
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can only say that to suchas know Mrs Jordan but by name, 
she may probably appear an efficient substitute, but to others 
who have been accustomed to witness the innumerable beauties 
of her acting, through all her various characters, the case appears 
inavery different light, and were we hastily to assert that 
this lady fully compensates for her loss, it would be at once 
ofering aninsult to the merits of the mother, and gross and 
fulsome flattery to the daughter; for even admitting that Mrs. 
Alsop may naturally possess great talents, still we are singular 
enough to think that her abilities cannot be du'y appreciated 
till we have had an opportunity of judging of their extent ; it is 
not from the representation of a single character that we ought 
even to hint at a comparison with one who may be said to have 
reached the very acme of perfection in the dramatic art, nor is 
it quite consistent with justice to place one performer on an 
equality with another, till experience shall have convinced us 
that each has an equal claim to our approbation and applause. 
This, however, is the amiable practice of our uewspaper critics, 
but notwithstanding their high authority and example, we shall 
prefer contributing our share of encouragement, in proportion as 
we conceive’ Mrs. Alsopto deserve it, :ather than indiscrimi- 
nately to lavish praises, which on a more minute examination may 
appear to have been unmerited on her part, and ill judged on 
ours, besides nothing is so likely ‘0 injure rising performers us 
encouragement injudiciously bestowed, it is too apt to blind 
their reason, and induce then: to regilate their acting by the 
‘false judgment of an audience, who frequently praise without 
cause and consideration, merely following the example of some 
interested friends of the actor, who applaud upon the impulse 
of the moment without knowing why or wherefore. Such 
appeared to us to be the case on the debat of Mrs. Alsop, and 
we are perfectly convinced that had those who were present 
been ignorant of her being a daughter of Mrs. Jordan, they 
would have regarded her efforts with a much more dis- 
Passionate eye. She is as yet inexperienced; and although 
she may inherit in some degree the talents of her mother, yet 
long practice and perseverance are still very necessary to the 
ittainment of her excellence; at present, comparatively speaking, 
¥OL;VIY, Ss | 
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she resembles a tender scion, sprung fromthe “tree of know-. 
ledge,” and we must remember, that the most promising shoots 
require the fostering aid of cultivation, ere they can be brought 
to perfection; inthe present instance we cau only give a brief 
sketch of her performance of Rosalind; her appearance at first 
sight was by no means calculated to make any favourable 
impression in the mind, neither could we discover any particular 
resemblance to the acting of Mrs. Jordan, but in the more 
advanced periods of the play, she now and then reminded us of 
her ; particuliary in the playful manner and perfect freedom, 
with which she delivered some of her speeches; when she 
described to Orlando, the marks which distinguish the true 
lover, the stress which she laid on the several pecudiarities was 
judiciously varied, and the manner of delivering the speech 
throughout, evidently proved her_to be possessed of a good 
understanding. E’er we can form any very correct idea of her | 
general merits, we must witness her efforts in some of Mrs. 

Jordan's more celebrated characters, for we do not conceive this : 
to be one in which she is likely to become her equal ; upon the 

whole however her exeeution of the part was good, perhaps we - 
may venture to say very good, but we confess we saw nothing so 

extraordinary, as to call forth such riotous, and unbounded. 
applause as the audience were pleased tu bestow: we presume 

we shall frequently have occasion to notice this lady in future, 

and sincerely do we wish she may exceed our expectation; and 
although we do not think she will ever be able to obliterate from 

our minds, the recollection of her mother’s superior powers, yet 
time may;enable her in some degree to compensate for her loss 

to use the words of a celebrated poet, 

**Absenti ferat inferias, decoretque sepulchro.” 

To the admirers of good acting, the Jacgues of Mr. Young was 

a great treat, his performance throughout was superlatively 

excellent, and if any one part called for more particular notice 

than another, it was the manner in which he delivered the 

* Seven Ages,” the delight it afforded was such as almost led us 

to regret that propriety forbade a repetition of it. The Orlando 

of Mr. Charles Kemble is also worthy of remark, it is one of his 

‘best efforts, uniformly good throughout, Duruset represented 
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Amiens and sung in his usual chaste and correct style, the 
manner in which he gave Under the Greenwood tree, calls for 
particular praise, and it gives us great pleasure to perceive that 
this deserving young actor daily advances in public estimation, 
his style of singing is far superior to that of most of his contem- 
poraries, inasmuch a8 it is devoid of the affectation which is in 
them so truly disgusting; there is a perfect ease and freedom 
in his delivery, which, added to a most harmonious voice, forms 
avery pleasing contrast with those violent efforts which most of 
our singers continually practice. Miss Matthewsas Celia looked 
more lovely than usual, and Mrs. Gibbs as Audrey, was truly 
laughable ; indeed the characters in general were well cast, one 
exception, however, we must make; we could not possibly 
imagine what the part of Mrs. Liston was intended to represent, 
the bills stated it to be Hymen, but it was the first time we ever 
saw the God of marriage with modern petticoats, long sleeves, 
and high-heeled shoes; we are willing to allot to this lady all 
the praise which may be due to her talents as a singer, but in 
the present instance she was entirely out of her element, and 
reminded us more of Queen Dollallolia with a fire brand, than 
of “ any thing in heaven above, or in the earth, &c.” The 
“Poor Soldier” was the after piece, in which we were introduced 
te Miss Burrell, another pupil ef Mrs.Dickons, in the character of 
Patrick. ‘his may be considered as her debfit, for her first 
appearance on any stage was fur the benefit of her instructress,* 
consequently must be looked upon rather as a private obligation 
conferred on a friend, than as a public exhibition effher own 
powers; she has ,a fine deep-toned vaice, which she appears 
to manage with much skill ; the character, therefore, is in some 
measure suited to her, yet we cannot but think that a lady’s 
partiality for the breeches is a very singular propensity, and we 
shall certainly prefer seeingyher in the costume of her own sex. 
Farley attempted to play, the part of Bagatelle, and. a very, 
lamentable attempt it was, resembling more the blustering of, an 
English boatswain, than the easy, impudent freedom of a French 
talet ; we are surprised, that whilst this gentleman was cwlling | 
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* At Drury Lane, the Siath of June last. 
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norcltics among the Parisians, he should have been so remiss as 
to neglect improving himself; we have been told that he is 
clever, but for our own parts, we have never been able to dis- 
cover any symptonis of his merit beyond the mechanical arranye- 
ments of the scenic department; it was also reported, that he hai 
greatly improved in the French dialect by his summer excur- 
sions, but we can assure him, that his performances in this way 
resemble any thing rather than Frenchmen, and if he will persist 
in attempting to imitate the manners of that nation, we recom- 
mend him to purchase an Abécéduire des Enfans, and endeavour 
to learn how to pronounce the language ; it will be far prefer- 
able to that blustering jargon which he now substitutes upon 
these occasions; we fear, however, he ill never be able to 
convince any one but himself that he is likely to becomea 
proficient, and it would certainly be a matter of regret that he 
should neglect bis functions of scene-shifter general—a depart- 
in which he is surpassed by no one, and in which he has sv often 
found favour in the eyes of the geds. Ere we quit the subject, 
we'would offer him a few words of advice in his favourite tongue, 


let him remember, that “U'esprit qu’on reul avoir gdte celui 
qu'on a.” 


Wednesday, Oct. 25th.--- Another, and another still succeeds, 
another and another after that.” Just as we had concluded our 
remarks on the,‘ Farce Writer,” we saw the announcement of “John 
du Bart.” In those remarks we were simple enough to express 
a hope that the ridicule of French translation contained in that 
piece would have some effect upon the doughty managers, and 
that a reform in this respect was about to take place—“ a foolish 
thought, but farewell it,” for here we again have Pocock and 
Vatley in all their glory. We shall, however, print our critique 
without alteration, as a memento of our credulous folly in sup- 
posing that the managers of Covent Garden Theatre could ever 
ititerid to quit the ‘path of dullness and absurdity, for that of 
nfituse avd common’ gene. “(@an the Ethiopian change his 
skin We the leopard his spots ?’—just as impracticable would it 
be for the junto to quit their beloved system; ‘tis their vocation, 
and pursue it they must and will; till the voice of an indignant 
public drives their buffoosicries and themselves together from 
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that stage which they have so long disgraced. On casting our 
eves over the bills of this evening, we were disgusted by a pom- 











pous display of ‘ grand”—** historical”—‘* melo-drame”— 
“music” — machinery”— ‘ Farley” — squibs, —‘* Rugieri’— 
“decorations” — explosions”—- and ‘(no orders admitted”—- 
with various other items, too numerous to mention. Hav- 
ing some time since perused the original of the piece Wwe 
are about to notice, it struck us as being a production which no 
nan in his senses would ever sit patiently to behold; but judge 
of our surprise, when we saw it announced for Covent Garden, 
and as having been in preparation since last summer :* we e..tered 
the Theatre, as may be supposed, with no very favourable pre- 
sentiment respecting it, and we were induced to take our seats at 
an earlier hour than usual, lest we should lose the beauties of 
a characteristic overture, sail to be composed entirely by 
Mr. Bishop, which, however, turned out to be a mere medley of 
unconnected solos and unmeaning flourishes, together with the 
old tune of “ Lullaby,” performed on the bugle; these were all 
the beauties that we could discover, if we except an oceasional 
fash of fire behind the curtain, which we presume was meant to 
be characteristic. After this strange compilation, we ha! the 
supreme satisfaction of beholding the production in question, 
which was beyond comparison worse than we had even antici- 
pated. We hesitate not an instant in pronouncing it to be, 


without exception, the vilest composition that ever disgraced a 
British Theatre. 


“‘ They have run mad, indeed, stark mad, for all 
Their by-gone fuoleries were but spices of it.’ 


Ere we proceed to comment upon its demerits (for merits it has 
none) it may not be amiss to state that it is a miserable French 
melodrame, more miserably translated by a most miserable writer: 
“Jean-Bart ou le Voyage en Pologne’”’ was performed at the 
Thédtre de la Porte St. Martin, on the fifth of August last. 
It was written bv M. Frédéric, a gentleman who has certainly 
more modesty than talent, for he could not present his piece on 


* By this pompous announcement, they would have it understood, that 
the piece has been several months in preparation, but unluckily for the 


Credit of their veracity, the vriginal was only produced at Paris in August 
last, 
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the boards, even of a Parisian Minor Theatre, without apolo- 
gisivg for its aburdities, which he has done in a sort of preface 


prefixed to the printed copy. If this gentleman then thought 


this necessary for what is the production of his own genius,in what 
light must we consider him who could stoop to so servile, so 
contemptible a drudgery, as to copy that which even as ap 
onjzinal would have disgraced the vilest barn. We pity the 
man who could .be guilty of such meanness, and we cannot but 
blush for the managers, who ought to blush for themselves for 
offering such trash to public notice. The dialogue is replete 
with execrable vulgarisms, and we oxly lament to see such 
enormous sums wantonly squandered on these productions 
of ignorance and inability. In the second act a sort of 
festive dance was introduced composed by Mr. Noble; 
for ‘ festive dance” read miscrably Ballet, we seldom re- 
mewber to have seen a worse, it chiefly consisted of feeble 
attempts at executing the Pas Russe, which was so admirably 
performed by Mademoiselle Mangin and Monsieur Baptiste at 
the Opera-house last season; our regard for the credit of the 
ballet master leads us to wish that he lad given us some better 
proof of his ability at composition; Luppino danced as gracefully 
as her dress would permit, which was heavy and inelegant. 
The third and last act, after much hammering, &c. both before 
aud behind ‘the curtain, discovered a large disproportionate 
thing in imitation of a frigate riding at anchor, within half a yard 
of the orchestra, in a tremendous surf of bedaubed canvass; 
what a prospect! what a treat! as Mr. Pocock would describe it, 
fur a man whose ideas of a ship, never went beyond a west 
country barge, there was a sight to astonish his weak nerves! a 
ship as large as life, rolling majestically close to the fiddlers, and 
pitching her bowsprit even to the Regent's box, to the no small 
danger of the surrounding lustres; here were sailors, whose heads 
reached the foretops of the masts, and whose tails occupied 
three parts of the main deck. In short, all was equally pro- 
portionate, all equally ridiculous one thing only was wanting, 
the image of the author with a fool's cap by way of figure head; 
and all would have been complete. Our readers may perhaps 
think we exaggerate, but we can assure them we have not enu- 
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merated one half of its absurdities, and we feel it a duty to state, 
in compliment to the judgment of the audience, that it was 
unanimously condemned, except by those hirelings who are 
ever'placed by the managers to bestow that applause on their pro- 
ductions which their authors cannot command by wit or ability ; 
we of course considered the piece as consigned to oblivion. But 
what must our readers think ofthe matchless insolence of the ma- 
nagers, who stated in the play bill of the next day, that it had 
been received with ‘delight, amazement, and acclamations.’» 
adding with triumphant defiance, that it would be performed 
every evening till further notice !! on what grounds these gen- 
tlemen pretend to establish the assertion of its being well 
received we know not, for certain it is the piece was unanimeusly 
damned. Such gross and giaring insults offered to the public 
ought to be made an example of, it would be well, since they 
are determined to Frenchify a British theatre, if they were 
treated after the French manner, by calling forth both auther 
and manager, and publicly exposing them on those boards which 
they have so shamefully disgraced. 


SMemoranda Dramatica. 
LIST OF PLAYS. 


DRURY LANE. 





1815. 
Sept. 50, Lover’s Vows ; the Magpie or the Maid of Palaiseau. 
Oct. 2, Ibid. ibid. 

3, Child of Nature (Amanthis first Lime, Miss Johnson); ibid; The 
Review ; . 

5, Merchant of Venice ; (Shylock, Mr. Dowton, first time) Mag 
pie or the Maid. 

7, Beggar’s Opera ; ibid. 

9, Lover's Vows ; ibid. 

10, Child of Nature ; ibid ; Honest Thieves. 

11, Heir at Law ; Magpie or the Maid. 

12, Merchant of Venice ; ibid. | epee 

14, Lover’s Vows ; ibid. | | i Vs 

#6, King Richard the Third ; Past Ten o’Clock. iG 


- 
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Sept. 17, The Will; Magpie or the Maid. 

18, Ibie ibid, 

19, Othello ; the Deserter, 

21, The Will; ibid. 

23, King Richard the Second ; ibid: 

24, Heir at Law ; Past Ten o’Clock. 

25, The Will; The Magpie or the Maid. 

26, Hamlet ; The Deserter. 














——— 


COVENT GARDEN. 
1815. 


Sept. 29, Artaxerxcs ; Magpie or the Maid ? Honest Thieves. 
Oct.2, Romeo and Juliet ; Magpie or the Maid ? 
4, Jane Shore ; ibid. 
5, Artaxerxes; Farce Writer ; (first time) Magpie or Uie Maid? 
6, Tempest ; Farce Writer. 
9, Jobn of Paris ; ibid; Magpie or the Maid ? . 
}}, Lord of the Manor ; Magpie or the Maid ? 
12, The Stranger; The Farce Writer. 
13, School for Scandal ; Magpie or the Maid? 
14, Venice Peserved ; Farce Writer. 
16, Pizarro ; Magpie or the Maid ? 
17 Romeo and Juliet ; Farce Writer, 
18, As You Like It; (Rosalind, first time, Mrs. Alsop) The Poor 
Soldier, (Patrick, first time, Miss Burrell) 
19, Jane Shore ; Farce Writer. 
20, As You Like It ; Poor Soldier. 
21, Isabella ; ibid. 


23, Grecian Daughter ; Magpie or the Maid? 
24, School for Scandal ; Poor Soldier. 


or 


25, As You Like It; John Du Bart, or the Voyage to Poland 
(first time) 


26, Gamester. ibid, 
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ROYAL CIRCUS. 

The winter season at this house commenced on the 23rd. 
October.—Following the example of the regular Theatres, an 
adaption of La Pie Voleuse has been produced, in which one 
or two departures are judiciously made from the Freach original, 
particulary in the introduction of a very effective scene between 
the Jew and Grandville. A comic interlude called the 
“Secret” has also been brought out, containing severa! highly 
laughable and interesting situations. lhe acting of Mr. Slader, 
late of Covent Garden, in this and the before-mentioned piece 
deserves great approbation. Ina Burletta founded on “ Of Age 


To-morrow,” we were particularly pleased with the Scphia ofa 
Miss Edwards, who has recently made her debit; she hasa 
very pleasing, modest appearance, and performed her part with 
much prepriety. We must not omit to mention the ‘* Clown’s Act 


” 


of Horsemanship,”’ with which the entertainments commence, 
it contributes greatly to their attraction. Upon the whole, this 
house may claim a fore-most place in the list of miuor Theatres, 


and we hope its success will be equal to its merits. S. T- 


—_. 


THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT CHAT. 


oe ae 


Both houses are getting up the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” as an 
Opera ! 

Shield, the veteran composer, has again taken the field, he is preparing 
apiece for Drury Lane. | 

The Musical Farce called The “ Signal, or true Satisfaction ,” which was 
announced in the Drury Lane bills, has been withdrawn, for reasons best 
known to the managers; they certainly must have had a good opines of 
the piece once. The music was by Mr. Parry, and we are told Johnstone, 
had a most excellent Irish character. a 

It is said that Mrs, Mardyn is the lady of that name who acted a few sea- 
sons since at the Regency Theatre, in Tottenham street.” We have now be- 
fore us several bills of that house for the year 1811, in which her name ap- 
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pears annexed to various comic characters—Jnis in the “ Wonder,” 
Frizsaletta in ‘* Tom Thumb,” &c. 

Miss Nash, the new Polly, isthe daughter of a fishmonger at Bath, 
She was received with great and merited applause, and will prove a most 
valuable addition to the Company. We shall give a detailed account of 
her performance next month 

A cho us-singer says he has a daughter who will surpass Mrs. Siddons, 
Miss O'Neill &c. &c. when she ts old enough. She is aged but five years at 
present, 

It is whispered that various interesting novelties are in preparation at 
Covent Garden, as the public have begun to hiss their melodrames. Among 
the rest a classical performance of * Hamlet” is talked of, Hamlet by Mr. 
Farley, Po’onivs by Mr. Kemble, First Grave Digger by Miss O'Neill, and 
Ophelia bs Mr. Incledon, in which character be will introduce the favourite 
airs of the Bold Dragoon. with the Sprig «f Shillelah and Shamrock s0 grecit, 

Reprints of the following English works have lately appeared in America. 
The Quarto edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. Lord Byron’s Poems, Col- 
lyer’s “Scripture Facts.” and Kirke White’s Remains, with plates, 

The Antiquary, a novel, by the author of “ Waverly” and ** Guy Man- 


” 


nering,” is in the press. 

Walter Scott’s * Field of Waterloo” has just made its appearance, it 
will be included in our next Review. 

A meeting of the Drury Lane Proprietors was held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, on the 13th of October, for the purpose of receiving the 
annual statement of acconnts. We have no room for particulars, but we 
must not vmit to notice two important communications which were made 
by the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird. The first was the comfort- 
able intelligence that no dividends are,to be paid this year, and the next 


an intimation that the Committee, alarmed at the proceedings of Mr. 


Arnold, had, in conjunction with the Covent Garden managers, petitioned 


the Regent to interfere to prevent his carrying into effect his proposed 


plan of an Fnglish Opera. Upon this subject we had prepared a few 
remarks, but we have since learned that the monopolizers have failed in 


their attempt, and our comment is therefore rendered unnecessary. We 
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cannot, however, conceal our disgust at this despotic proceeding; from the 
Covent Garden managers it of course was to be expected, but when we look 
at the names of the gentlemen composing the Drury Lane committee, we 
eonfess we feel astonished at their having become parties in such a transe 
action. In the meantime Mr Arnold is proceeding with his new Theatre, 
and he has our best wishes for his success; its erection will be one step 
gained t-wards the destruction of that odious monopoly which has been the 
source fiall the evils which have so long infested the Stage. Hac fonte 
derivata clides. We hope Mr. Arnold intends to render his establishment 
really an English Operashouse ; if be Coes this, he will deserve the gratitude 


of the public, and ensure their support to bis undertaking, 


The Sans Pareil and Olympic Theatres open on the 30th. the latter 


under the management of Mr. Elliston, who has engaged several of the 


performers discharged from Drury &c. It is announced that “the house 


has been much altered and improved, that the saloon kas been lighted with 


gas, and that various novelties will appear in rapid succession.» We shall 


hereafter pay greater attention to the Minor Theatres than bas been our 
custom. | 

That great actor, compared with whom all others shrink into insignifi- 
cance, returned to the stage on the 28th. He performed the Stranger 
with as much excellence as ever. Coriolanus is announced for his next 
character. We hope, for the credit of the town, that his performances will 


be better attended than they were last year. 


“Every man in his humour,” ‘* Tamerlane,” and the ‘Suspicious 
Husband” are getting up at DruryLane; Kitely, Bujazet, and Oakley by Mr. 
Kean, 


Parisian Chit Chat, © 


Talma’s benefit took place October 19, at L’Académie Ruyal de Musique. 
He played the part of Hamlet, after which a petite piece was perfermed 


called Shakspeare Amoureuz, and the whole concluded with a ballet. A de-- 


tailed account will be given in our next. The assemblage was very Rumer- 
ous and brilliant, and the nember of English present exceeded, it is said, 
that of the French. Talma cleared about 17000 francs. (£744.) It is 
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expected he will shortly take a professional trip to Brussels. The 


of the Journal de Paris, the leading theatrical paper at Paris, in his 




















remarks on the performances, tovk occasion to institute a comparison 
between the French “‘ Hamlet” and that of Shakspeare, in which the pre- 
ference is of course given to the former. A translation of the article, 
with a few comments thereon, will appear in our next Bouquet Parisien, 

The Drury Lane Committee have addressed a Letter of thanks to Talma 
for having promised to transmit them all pieces of merit produced in Paris, 
in order that they may be translated and performed iu London!!! Particu. 
lars next montb. 

Mr. Kean lately took a trip to Rouen, when he gave some public 

readings at the Theatre, ‘* His interesting countenance,” it is said “ together 
with his touching manner, so affected the Frenchmen, that although they 
did ‘not understand a word he said, they were all moved to tears.” 

A French Journal represents the increase of Methodists in England to 
lave been very great since the year 1302; at that time it states there were 
about 200.000 of different sects ; but at present their numbers are more 
than doubled. 

A young man not altogether compos mentis, is frequently seen in the 
public walks of Paris reciting extempore verses, and singing ballads, he 
has a remarkably agreeable voice and shakes in the style of Martin 

The number of debutants this year on the Parisian boards has bcen equal 
to that at the London Pheaties, But the French say they judge of them as 
a vintner does of an abundant crop, que la quantité des raisins nuisait a la qualité 
du vin. 7 

It is said that Didelut is about to produce at.the Académie Royal de Mu- 


sique, a new ballet, called Zéphire Inconstant which will equal the most splen- 


did productions of Gardc!, 





Bolineux, Printer, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 























